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SOME NEW QUINCE SEEDLINGS 





In some respects, the quince is a disappointing fruit, in no- 
wise fulfilling the expectations raised by its delicious odor and 
handsome appearance. To set one’s teeth in the ‘‘puckery’’ 
juiceless flesh, is an experience not likely to be repeated, and 
it is only after the housewife takes it in hand that one discoy- 
ers its utility as a much-prized dessert. The quince has less of 
the inherent principle of variation than the majority of fruits, 
and in consequence there are fewer varieties than its superb looks 


and flavor warrant. Of late years, however, some very decided 
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rusty down, and its flavor a mild subacid. The Childs’ quince, 
which is equally pleasing to the eye, is more highly colored and 
of arich, golden yellow throughout, with a smaller core and the 
peculiar quince flavor more strongly developed. Both these new 
varieties, when baked or stewed, are quite as tender as apples. 

The Black Walnut.—Many planters of ornamental trees con- 
sider nothing equal to the sugar maple, but their faith in this 
variety has been terribly shaken during the past two seasons, 
as it has succumbed to adverse climatic conditions. What 
to plant in its place is now the problem. I would suggest the 
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THE’ VAN DEMAN QUINCE 


{mprovements have been made in old standards like the Por- 
tugal and Rea’s Mammoth. The Portugal quince, so long con- 
sidered the best in every respect, is now markedly surpassed 
by the ‘*Van Deman’”’ and ‘‘Childs’ quince’’—‘‘ California, ’’as 
it was first known—which in 1891 received the Wilder medal at 
the meeting of the American pomological society in Washing- 
ton, DC, soth these valuable seedlings are California prod- 
ucts, originated by Mr Luther Burbank. The Van Deman, 
which is a seed of the Portugal, is oval truncate, its size above 
the average, color a greenish yellow with hardly a trace of 


black walnut. I have just taken the measurement of 20 trees 
set out by my father 41 years ago. These have attained a 
hight of 50 feet, and for beauty and shade almost equal the 
elm. They furnish, besides, many bushels of nuts for the boys 
and girls of the village. For 20 feet from the ground the 
trunks are without a limb, and an old logger estimates that the 
lumber from each tree is worth $100. The walnut is a fast and 
robust grower, and when the value of the timber is taken into 
consideration, it is a surprise to me that the walnut is not 
more largely planted.—[W. J. Moyle, Wisconsin. 































[2] THE FARMER AND 


SIMPLE FRAMING OF BUILDINGS 


There has been a wonderful change in recent years in the 
manner of framing buildings, reducing the size of timbers used 
and doing much less cut- 
ting of mortises and ten- 
ons. But there are still 
other changes in the di- 
rection of simplicity that 
are not commonly knowr. 
One of these is shown in 
the accompanying sketch, 
which very nearly ex- 
plains itself. Instead of 
a heavy sill, a two-inch 
plank is laid upon the 
stone foundation, bedded into the cement. Upon this are laid 
the planks that are to support the floor boards. These are 
spiked to the uprights, which are themselves spiked to the sill 
plank. The same plan of spiking the frame can be carried out 
in the upper portion of the building. In this way all the 
frame is made of plank, and no mortising or tenoning is re- 
quired. This plan is highly useful for small buildings, while 
there are plans to use a somewhat similar construction in the 


AN INEXPENSIVE HOUSE FRAME. 


framing of barns. 





A Circular Addition for Plants—A small plant house can 
quite readily be provided by building an addition tothe sunny 
side of the dwelling house. If 
this is given too much the as- 
pect of a greenhouse,—by mak- 
ing the addition rectangular and 
having a glass roof,—the appear- 
ance of the house is seriously 
injured, as the addition savors 
too much of commercial plant. 
growing. A _ perspective view 
of an added plant room that is 
at once a graceful addition toa 
house, and a most serviceable 
room for plants, is shown 1n the 
accompanying illustration, Fig 
1, with a floor plan, Fig 2, 
showing the interior arrangement. The circular shape gives 
great access to the sunlight, while the room is made high 
enough so that glass is not needed 
in the roof. The center bench can 
be used for some lofty plant, or 
plants, which will be in full view 
from the room adjoining. Por- 
tieres separate the two rooms. 
One who is anything of a me- 
chanic can construct this without 
the aid of a carpenter, but it 
would be well to employ a carpen- 
ter to lay out the job and make 
water-tight connections at roof and sides df the house. 





FIG 1. VIEW OF PLANT HOUSE 


FIG 2. FLOOR PLAN 


Gutters and Supports for Farm Buildings.—Thousands of barns 
throughout the country are without gutters, and the rain from 
the roof washes down upon manure 
heaps, robbing the latter of more than 
half their richness. Gutters from a solid 
stick of timber are best, but these are ex- 
pensive. The V trough is apt to leak 
after a little. To prevent this, coat the 
inside with concrete, made by mixing 
sharp sand and the best cement, as shown 
in the diagram, or a mixture of sand and 
tar can be used. Instead of the wooden 
supports cut from a piece of board, that 
are constantly splitting, use an iron 
strap bent by a blacksmith into the 
shape suggested, and screwed to the side 
of the barn. Such supports will, of 
themselves, keep the V gutters from opening at the joint, even 
if not coated inside. 








SECURE GUTTER 


People Have Different Opinions as to the kind of roads that 
should be built. Those who ride bicycles want hard roads. 


MECHANIC 


Those who own large quantities of land think the roads are 
too wide and are making an effort to have them made nar- 
rower. In a few years the farmer will have to pass motorcy- 
cles, bicycles and steam engines, and will need plenty of room 
to dodge them. At present, gravel roads are the best kind for 
flat lands. To make these roads properly, they must slope 
enough to shed water and must be well drained. Use sewer 
tile for culverts and make the bridges strong. The roads should 
be constructed of the best material at hand and as much 
money should be expended upon them as the community can 
afford. After properly grading and rolling, the French system 
of using wide tires should be adopted, and with these, good 
roads could be had eleven months in the year, at all times ex- 
cept when frost is coming out of the ground.—[H. Manecke. 


**Top-poling’’ a Stone Wall.—In many sections of the country 
stone walls are the foundation of pasture fences. These must 
8 be **top-poled’’ to keep in 
sheep—and in many cases cat- 

tle. Animals will 

poles laid in the angle formed 

by two stakes. A plan, 

that saves stakes also, is shown 


dislodge 
good 


cross-section 


One 


in the diagram, a 
being given. stake is 
ground 
and bound to an stone 
by wire. The bound 
also to the stake by stout fence 
wire, making a fence that can- 
not be displaced, and one requiring only half the usual num- 
ber of stakes. Farmers should make greater use of stout wire 
in building and repairing fences. 
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Putting Corn in Shock.—Set the corn in ashock, and when 
made, place the rope and wheels, as illustrated, around the shock 
and hook the wheels together. 
Two men draw on the rope and 
securely tighten the top. One 
man then holds both ends of 
the rope and the other man 
ties the shock permanently 
with another rope. The wheel 
rope is then unslackened, and 
wheels unhooked and the next 
shock tied. The two pulleys are large e1 

16 ft long, which is run through both pulleys. 
on one pulley and a ring on the other. —[ Elmer 


Co, O. 


DEVICE FOR SHOCKING CORN 


10ough for a 3-8-in rope 
A hook is placed 
Ryman, Clark 


The ‘‘Improvement”’ in This Farm Cart is the drop axle, per- 
mitting a cart of double depth of body, which allows much 
greater capacity. Such a cart is 

also extremely useful in moving 

very young animals, as a calf 

that has been dropped in the 

pasture. The rear is composed 

of two doors that shut and are 

held by two stout hooks, thus 

giving easy access to the bot- 

tom of the cart. Such a cart 

will be found extremely handy. 


Weed Seed in Manure is one great objection to its use. We 
are asked how to destroy such seed. We know of no way ex- 
cept to compost the manure so that its heat will kill the seeds. 
If this is done, cover the pile with loam or dry muck, to ab- 
sorb the ammonia (nitrogen) that might otherwise escape. To 
prevent weed seed in manure, cut hay, clover, etc, early, before 
the weeds have gone to seed. Mowings badly infested with sor- 
rel or other early weeds should be cut extra early, and plowed, 
fertilized and seeded to millet or to fodder corn. The amount 
of weed seed carried into the barn in late-cut hay often causes 
much loss and work by being spread over the farm in the ma- 
nure; clean cutting and early mowing would avoid this. 


Storing or Shipping New Hay.—Freshly cured hay when baled 
and stored or shipped in cars, is sometimes apt to spoil if laid 
flat, but if the bales are put on end, there is no such trouble. 











COYSWOLD SHEEP 


E. T. RIDDICK 


The accompanying illustration of a two-year-old Cotswold 
ram shows ‘‘Darlington,’’ owned by George Harding & Son of 
Wisconsin, who have a championship rosette captured by him 
at the last live stock show held in Madison Square Garden as 
the best of his breed. The Cotswold is a breed of great antiq- 
uity, as well as one of the largest of the English breeds and 
the most popular of the long-wooled class in the United States. 
The qualities for which they are prized are the excellence 
and quality of the fleece for combing wool, their hardiness, 
docility, aptitude to fatten, and the great weight to which 
they attain. The ewes are prolific breeders and good mothers, 
generally having an abundant supply of milk for their lambs, 
which are large framed and hardy. The first cross of the 


Cotswold on the native sheep often trebles the weight of the 
The 


native fleece, showing them_to be a strongly bred race. 
foretop of the 
Cotswold is claim- 
ed by some to bea 
certain index of 
the purity of the 
breed, as well asa 
splendid indica- 


tion of the wool- 
producing quali- 
ties of the sheep 


in question. In 
fact, the foretops 
in some of the best 
rams are so heavy 
as to absolutely 
obscure the eyes. 
They have a short 
forehead, with a 
long, slightly coni- 
cal face, thick lips, 
large mouth, ears 
short, heavy and 
falling forward; 
neck long 
slightly formed; 
chest large and 
prominent; shoul- 
deys strongly 
muscled, withers 
low and very thick 
set, flank short, 
belly well round- 
ed, with legs well 
spread when the animal is standing. Notwithstanding the 
great development of bone, the aptitude to fatten is very prom- 
inent. As fattened for market, the Cotswold will average 
about 170 pounds, and the meat 1s of the best quality, although 
it is not esteemed by some as much as that of the Southdown. 
Some authorities give an average of nine pounds of unwashed 
wool for a large flock of Cotswolds, and they should certainly 
not fall below this. The wool is of remarkable whiteness and 
fineness and brings a good price in all markets. One of the 


queer freaks of breeding is shown in the ‘‘black sheep’’ some- 
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FIG 1, 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PIGGERY 


times found among Cotswolds of the purest blood. They are 
Simply what are known as ‘‘sports’’ and have all the charac- 
teristics of the best Cotswolds, except color. 





The Reasons Why Farmers should be the most contented are, 
that theirs is the most quiet, the most healthful, the most nat- 
ural and the most independent of all occupations. Add to 
these single tax and free mail delivery, and we’ll all be happy. 
(Charles Marett, Pierce Co, Wash. 
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THE SWEEPSTAKES COTSWOLD RAM, DARLINGTON 
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A WELL-ARRANGED PIGGERY 


MUMFORD, MICHIGAN 





HERBERT w. 
The piggery illustrated herewith is 20 by 32 feet with 8 feet 
posts and has a one-quarter pitch roof. The four pens are ar- 
ranged along the south side of the building and each pen is 
provided with a door 24 feet square. In order to secure a maxi- 
mum amount of air and sunshine, a window three feet square 
is placed in each pen, four feet from the floor. A plank floor 
extending the width of the pen and four feet long, should be 
placed under the trough and furnish a place. for feeding. A 
perspective view is given in Fig 1. The ground plan, Fig 2, 
shows the arrangement and size of pens, troughs, doors, alley, 
feed bins, etc. At each end of the four-foot alley, d, d, is an 
outside door made in two sections, three feet wide and 34 feet 
high. The upper half may be opened for light and air while 
the lower section serves every purpose of a door. Two doors, 
e, ¢, four by eight feet and made similar to the above, are 
fitted to the open- 
‘ing in the north 
side of the alley, 
and a cooker, f, f, 
or slop barrel, is in 
the space leading 
to these doors. 
Feed bins are at g, 
9, 9, g. Doors two 
feet wide open out 
of each pen into 
the alley, and 
gates working with 
a lever from the 
alley should be 
suspended above 
the troughs, to shut 
the hogs away 
from them while 
putting in the 
feed. A _ platform 
the width of the 
alley, with the 
proper incline and 
at the end of the 
alley most accessi- 
ube ble to a wagon, 
oe eon Mp / furnishes a very 
te “i a!) eiay sion gt way of 
oading and un- 
loading hogs. The 
small doors open- 
ing from each pen 
to the alley make such a platform availaple. The location for 
the piggery should be high and dry, and a southern exposure 
is desirable because more sunshine, especially in winter, is 
thus made available. The pen should be reasonably warm, so 
that close huddling of the swine will not be necessary in order 
to be comfortable. Good ventilation without direct draft is 
imperative. 








What Pays.—The bountiful crops of the past season, low 
prices, foreign competition and overproduction compel the farm- 
er to carefully consider what will be most profitably raised. 
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but will tickle the Ta 
palate. Get the best GROUND PLAN OF PIGGERY 
help obtainable, the best implements, the best seed. Work for 
the earliest markets, do away with the middleman and sell 
direct to the consumer. This course will elevate the standard 
of the farmer, command the respect of all, and start a rivalry 
that will be productive of good.—[J. M. Lucas. 
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COMBINATION IN GROWING AND MARKETING CROPS 


CHARLES PIERSON AUGUR, CONNECTICUT 


The tendency of the times is toward combination. Other 
branches of industry have long since availed themselves of its 
advantages, and why may not combination work well in agri- 
culture? For instance, here in the vicinity of New Haven, the 
annual product of the potato crop is from 50,000 to 75,000 
bushels. The sales to consumers in New Haven alone are 
estimated at+15,000 bushels annually, and yet there is 
no perceptible effort made by growers to supply this de- 
ficiency. In seasons like the last, when potatoes are plenty and 
the price low, there is great difficulty in disposing of the 
home crop, and yet thousands of bushels of potatoes from 
other sections are readily sold. To a careful observer the rea- 
son is obvious. The local crop is scattered in small lots in 
the hands of hundreds of growers; each lot is subject to its 
owner’s peculiar ideas of grading, measuring and handling. 
If a dealer who needs a certain number of bushels daily for his 
customers depends upon the farmers for his supply, he must 
pick up his stock when and where he can. Unless he has plenty 
of storage room he must buy in moderate amounts, and often. 
One day he gets a prime quality, the next he may have to use 
something entirely different. The result of this is loss of 
trade and general dissatisfaction. On the other hand, he goes 
to a wholesale dealer and says, ‘‘I want so many potatoes a 
week, right through the season,’’—price and quality are ar- 
ranged for, and thereafter he has only to receive his potatoes 
and pay his bill. I have known dealers to refase potatoes of- 
ten, because they were under agreement to use so many bush- 
els weekly from a wholesale dealer. If the farmer could supply 
them in the same way, with goods of even grade and quality, 
they wouhd be glad to deal with him, for home-grown pota- 
toes have a better name in thé market, and on the other hand 
the farmer’s trade in groceries is worth securing. 

Now in view of these facts, what is to hinder a business 
partnership between two or more farmers whose fields are con- 
veniently located? Usually one set of tools will do the work of 
all, and with a proper system of management less teams and 
help would be required. Buying in larger quantities would 
save money on fertilizers, seed, etc, and the cost of production 
could be cheapened, while crops could be increased. One part- 
ner, with a natural talent, could do the selling, another could 
act as manager, and the business might go along as smoothly 
as any business partnership in the city, and with more than 
the average chance of success. 

What is true of potato culture is equally true of apple 
growing. Let two or three of those farmers who own the rich 
grazing lands spread out on the hills and vales of an apple 
belt, combine and produce a crop of a few. thousand bushels, 
or barrels, of choice fruit, and does any one familiar with the 
business doubt their success? Sheep raising, on a scale large 
enough to employ herders and build wire fences, would suc- 
ceed by the same methods and with even less labor, and small- 
fruit growing is also promising. Until farmers are wealthy 
enough to do these things individually, there is no better way 
than to combine capital and put the work on a business basis, 





A NEW FIELD CROP THAT PAYS $60 PER ACRE PROFIT! 


That’s the record made by James Bardin of Blanco, Mon- 
terey county, on his sugar beets grown for Claus Spreckles’ fac- 
tory at Watsonville, Cal. He only gave figures for his 1892 
crop, at the Salinas convention of farmers, Aug 22, held to see 
whether the farmers would offer Mr Spreckles a sufficient acre- 
age to warrant him in locating an immense factory at that 
point. Mr Bardin was paid $5 per ton for 6082 tons of beets 
shipped from 225 acres of land in the season of 1892. This made 
the phenomenal average yield of a trifle over 27 tons of dressed 
beets per acre. The cost of seed and planting averaged $5.12 
for acre, harvesting cost $7.45 per acre, cultivating and weed- 
ing was done by contract, by Chinese, at $1.65 for per ton, 
while freight was 75c. This made a total cost per ton of $2.83, 
leaving $2.17 per ton net profit. Adding net gains from stock 
‘fed on beet tops, Mr Bardin shows an average profit of $59.33 
per acre, for_his own time and use of land—a slick gain of 
$13,350 in cold cash! Mr Bardin adds: ‘‘ There is just as much 
money now in raising beets at $4 per ton as there was at 
that time in raising them at ton, for the simple 
reason that freight has been reduced 25¢ per ton, contracts 


$5 per 


ALIZ AROUND THE FARM 


for taking care of crop, hoeing, thinning, topping and load. 
ing into wagons have been reduced 65c per ton, and the 
crops can be handled 10c per ton cheaper now on account 
of improved machinery, making a total of $1 reduction, mak- 
ing the cost of production $1 cheaper than in 1890.’’ In ’93 the 
land was put to barley, which yielded 3500 lbs per acre and 
sold at 65c, making a net profit of only $12.75 per acre,—about 
one-fifth that of sugar beets. He paid for labor on barley crop 
$360, for labor on beet crop on same land year before $10,166, 
Add $3500 payroll to labor at factory during the seven days re- 
quired to manufacture the crop into sugar, and labor got about 
$15,000 out of the beet crop. In other words, for every dollar 
paid for labor on barley, there were paid $41 for labor on 
beets, so that “for every man who gets a jobon agrain crop, 41 
men get a job on beets.’’ 

This is a remarkable showing. It is far better than the 
average beet planter does at Watsonville or Chino, in 
Utah or Nebraska. If they net $15 to $40 per acre after paying 
cash for all labor (ineluding their own), they feel amply re- 
paid. It allows nothing for manures and such yields cannot be 
expected year after year. Mr Bardin’s items for planting the 
225 acres were: Labor $450, seed 180, use of beet drill 22.50, 
barley fed to teams while planting 150, hay fed (at $8 per ton) 
200, wear and tear of tools 150, total $1152.50. At harvest time 
he paid for wages, blacksmith and cook $900, coal, teams, ete, 
130, boarding men 225, wear and tear Of implements and har- 
ness 100, feeding teams 312, total $1677. It should be added 
that Mr Bardin is a modest man, not given to ‘‘blow,’’ whose 
figures are accepted at their face value by his neighbors. 





SOUND SENSE ABOUT IMPROVING NATIVE AMERICAN GRASSES 


¥. LAMSON-SCRIBNER, AGROSTOLOGIST, U S DEPT OF AG 





One of the best lines of work in connection with the devel- 
opment of improved forage conditions, is that of bringing our 
native forms into cultivation. More than 20 per cent of all of 
the grass species of the world are natives of the United States, 
the number ranging upwards of 700, and I think I am not 
wrong in saying that there is no other continent on which 
there isa greater number of valuable native forage plants 
other than the grasses. Nearly all of our cultivated forage 
plants are of foreign origin, and if it were not simply a matter 
of public interest, it ought to be one of public sentiment, to 
preserve for the coming generations of American farmers those 
native species which have added so much to the wealth ot the 
land in the past. The species of the grazing regions in the 
west and southwest, and, for that matter, in every part of this 
country where sheep or cattle are raised, are best adapted for 
the conditions under which each grows, and it is folly to think 
that better forms may be introduced from Evrope or Asia, or 
Australia, where climate and’ soil and abundance of rainfall 
are different. The meadow grasses of the parks, woodlands, 
and mountain slopes, the grama and buffalo grasses of the 
southwest, and the blue stems of the eastern prairie belt, can- 
not be improved upon. 

We must go out into the fields and meadows, and select, 
care for and propagate the thrifty grasses and native clovers, 
just as the horticulturist selects and propagates his finest vari- 
eties of fruits, or the florist his most perfect and most highly 
developed flowers. Every cultivated grass, every cereal, every 
fruit or flower, has been developed up from just such small 
beginnings; and when we take into consideration the impor- 
tance of the grazing industries, the great amount of money 
invested in them, and the vast yearly income from these 
sources,- we must adopt the conclusion that such a line of work 
is an exceedingly important one. 





Side Ditch Entrances.—A large outlet ditch or canal is easily 
injured by the deposition of silt from the mouths of laterals, 
whethe1 open ditches or tile. Not only is the fall of the ditch 
injured by the earth, but weeds grow readily when the ditch 
is empty and act as nets to catch much refuse material, during 
high water, which would otherwise be washed out. To pre- 
vent washing from tile laterals, enclose the last half dozen or 
dozen tile in a rectangular box made of boards which corre- 
spond in width to the outside diameter of the tile. <A similar 
arrangement can be used for open ditch laterals. These board 
boxes will last fora number of years, if made of hard wood. 
It is much easier and cheaper to replace them than it is to 
clean out the main ditch. 
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that exhaustive article, on 
second cover week, on the future 
course of farm prices? It was a fine piece of 
work that should be studied by all who wish 
to sell their stuff to the best advantage. 
cantina 
Nine out of every ten farms in Utah are 
owned free of debt and are cultivated by their 
owners. That's what we call thrift. This 
record has been made in the face of greater 
obstacles than have fallen to the lot of settlers 
in almost any other state in the union. 
te in many respects. 
; cslaiiinpiecarsie 
The bill before congress prohibiting the use 


Did you read 
page last 


is a remarkable sta 


of the American flag for campaign or business 
purpose failed to become a law. Contrary 
to the general impression, therefore, it is 


lawful to 
We believe 
law. The fla 


upon it. 


names on the flag. 
thoroughly in the proposed 
is too sacred to allow anything 


put candidates’ 


most 


a 

A remarkable artiche on scientific agricul- 
ture and dairying among the negroes is one of 
the illustrated features in the Southern Edition 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST this week. The 
Tuskegee institute is teaching negrves to be 
good farmers, dairymen, fruit growers, etc, 
and the development of these industries by 
middle south is likely to be 
large in years The negro is a good 
worker, when properly trained and managed. 


 — 


negroes in the 


to come. 


Our cornfield is cut and hardly a weed ap- 
pears on the land. On the adjoining farm, 
the tield on which corn has been cut is two 
or four feet high with a thick mass of weeds. 
They are all maturing and will seed our farm 


With weeds as well as our neighbor’s. 
What is the encouragement for clean culture 
under such conditions? What can be done to 
make such shiftless farmers keep down 


weeds, both for their own benefit and for the 
good of their neighbors? This is a problem 
that comes right home to every thrifty farmer, 
and if any of them have solved it, we would 
like to know what the solution is. 
onsite 

breaking down with an 
Now if such limbs are 
Shaken, the poorer fruit will drop off, the 
load will be lightened, and what apples are 
left on will gain in size, colorand other good 


Apple trees are 
Overload of fruit. 


qualities. The crop at picking time may be 
Slightly less in quantity but it will be im- 
mensely better in quality—and with apples 


as plenty as is now promised, it is going to be 
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only the finest quality put up in the best 
style that will fetch the top of the market. 
By this plan we also prevent over-bearirg, 
which so oiten weakens the trees that it takes 
them two to four years to fully recover. 
aes 

If the next congress undertakes to revise the 
tariff, let it pay some attention to barley. 
This is the one cereal upon which can be im- 
posed a protective duty which will be of posi- 
tive and direct benefit to our farmers. The 
producing districts in Canada lie convenient 
to the consuming centers of New York and 
the east generally, this section getting a con- 
siderable part of its requirements from across 
the border at a low freight anda low tariff. 
The latter is now 30 per cent ad valorem, 
(equals 10@15 cents per bushel) against the 
old rate of 30 cents. Thisin turn hurts the 
market for all home-grown barley, whether 
from the middle states or further west. 

snes 

The government seedshop is getting in fine 
shape to distribute the $130,000 worth of seeds 
in 1897 ordered by congress. This equals $288.89 
for each representative, senator and delegate 
in congress, or enough to allow 30,000 packets 
of seeds to each member, including field seeds 
in quart packets. Secretary Morton has clos- 
ed contracts ‘‘for the freshest and best obtaina- 
ble varieties adapted to general cultivation,’’ 
as the new provision of law specities, but ap- 
plication for seed must be made _ to 
of congress. In buying this 
invited from all firms, and to 
adapted to the various sections, t 


mem bers 
were 
insure seed 


he contracts 


seed, bids 


were awarded to a responsible firm in each 
section—eastern, south Atlantie, middle 
western, northwestern and southwestern 
states, contracts tur the Pacific states not yet 


being awarded. So far the law could not well 
have been complied with more faithfully. 
nice 

**Will you kindly give me directions for 
shipping apples direct to England, and also 
the address of reliable parties in Liverpool to 
consign to?’’ It is a trifle discouraging to re- 
ceive this question so after publishing 
elaborate and illustrated articles in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Aug 8 and 22, giving the di- 
rections requested, while our advertisements 
of apple exporters represent the most relia- 
ble tirms on both sides of the water. 
sume our inquirer was so busy in August he 
missed these articles, but if he read the ad- 
vertisements at all he couldn’t fail to have 
the exporters’ cards, any of whom will 
be only too glad to give any further informa- 
tion desired, especially Charles Forster of 76 
Park place, New York city. We are also eager 
to answer subscribers’ queries, but must again 
emphasize how wmwuch farmers 
closely reading every line of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST every week, ads and all. 

ainmnian alleen 


soon 


We pre- 


seen 


miss by not 


New Jersey farmers ought to have the co- 
operation of the state in draining the exten- 
sive lowlands and marshes that 
large a part of its area. Malaria, or a sort of 
fever and ague, which is becoming more and 
more prevalent in New Jersey, is undoubtedly 
promoted if not caused by these sources of 
infection. The state could well afford to bear 
the whole expense of such a drainage scheme, 
simply tu protect the public health. And the 
improvement would amply return the outlay 
in taxes on the increased value of the land. 
Here is an opportunity for the state to directly 
help her farmers also, and we believe they 
will be found ready and eagerto do their part 
in such an enterprise. We invite the views of 
our many thousands of subscribers in New 
Jersey upon this important proposition. If 
they are ready AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
take hold with them and help push it through. 
<inneneilii 

Nearly 32,000 farms changed hands in Ohio 
last year, for a recorded consideration of 
$46,000,000, or an average ofa little over $350 
per acre, ranging from $8in Hocking to $77 
in Lake county. The number of mortgages 
on farm land registered during the year ended 
June 20, 796, was 28,000, amounting to $27,500,- 
000, but three-quarters as many mortgages 
were discharged, amounting to $24,500,000. 
Compared with the census inquiry of six years 
ago, this indicates that there are about 2 per 
cent more farm mortgages in Ohio now than 
six years ago, witli an increase of about 1 per 
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cent in amount. This doesn’t look as though 
our Ohio farmers were gving to the demni- 
tion bowwows, and we know right well they 
are not. Moreover, farm real tate trans- 
actions make a much better showing than city 
real estate. The latter are mortgaged for much 
nearer the price paid, and nine-tenths of the 
transfers are mortgaged, while the increase in 
number and amount of incumbrances on city 
real estate of late years has been far more 
rapid than with farmers. 
a 

‘‘T asked our postmaster to write out a peti- 
tion in behalf of rural free delivery, as advo- 
cated by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, but he said 
it was no use to try for it and refused. What 
shall I do?’’ Why, man, write out the petition 
yourself, according to the form given in AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST Aug 15, get the signature 
of every patron of your postoffice and send it,on 
to Washington. Write both your representa- 
tive and senator in congress to help in secur- 
ing its favorable consideration. Your post- 
master is an upstart who ought to be removed 
from office if he takes no more interest in his 
duties than you state. He ought to be eager 
to help his patrons in any cause likely to 
make the mail service better for them. Evi- 
dently he fears that free delivery, by keeping 
people away from his drug store, in which 
the postoffice is located, would hurt his pri- 
vate business. Letit be understood that if 
the facts in such a case are duly forwarded to 
the postofiice department at Washington, the 
petition for free delivery will receive special 
attention, for the department is always on 
the alert when a postmaster seems to oppose 


what the patrons of his office ask for. Such 
P M’s ought to be hauled up with a short 


turn, to teach them that they are the servants, 
not the masters, of the people. This lesson 
is severely needed in some cases, though to 
their credit be it said the majority of rural 
postmasters are ready to do their best to im- 
prove their service. Congress has provided 
$40,000 for free delivery at country offices, and 
your town has just as good a chance at a slice 
of it as any other place. 

sons nalaspiideenssi 


The best educational advantages are none 
too good for the country, also the best roads, 
best mail service and a fair share of other ad- 
vantages. Unless this is accorded rural sec- 


tions, how can we hope to permanently 
maintain the high characte: of succeeding 


9 


generations on our farms? Gov Hastings has 
been giving this matter much thought and 
proposes to urge the Pennsylvania legislature 
to provide means for establishing a free high 
school in every rural township of considera- 
ble population, or for groups of two or three 
of the smaller and poorer communities. 
Equipped with teachers and apparatus equal- 
ly as.fine as though in city high schools, this 


would bring the best educational facilities 
within reach of the humblest. Gov Hast- 
ings would also abolish all tuition fees to 


residents of the state in the university of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, the western 
university at Pittsburg and state agricultural 
college in Center county, giving them sufiicient 


state aid to become institutions of the best 
rank, where all high school graduates could 
get the highest education without money 


and without price. All this could be done 
with such small addition to Pennsylvania’s 
present appropriation of some $2,000,000 a 
year to, education as not to materially increase 
taxes. ’Tis a fine scheme, but AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST believes it more important to 
first improve our kindergartens, primary 
schools, common and grammar grades. Many 
times more children attend these than ever go 
to high school. These are the foundation of 
the whole structure of education, and until 
every rural township has the latest and best 
equipment in these essentials, it is idle to 
talk of the higher education. The tendency 
in school matters is toward unlimited expen- 
diture of public funds for high schools aud 
colleges, to the partial neglect of the lower 
grades. This is true in both country and city. 
Better houses, better apparatus, better teach- 
ers, from the kindergarten to and including 
the grammar school—these are the most vital 
needs of our American school system. There’s 
hardly a father or mother among our million 
of readers but will say Amen to this declara- 
tion. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRA?AS. 


>» Political News. 


The overthrow of Gov Evans of South 
Carolina in the primary elections in that state 
the 8th is thought to foreshadow the downfall 
of Tillman and his power in that state. The 
contest was the popular election for United 
States senator and Evans was beaten. The 
official returns are now complete aad show a 
majority of 3157 for Earle. The vote was 
unusually large for a primary election, show- 
ing 43,323 for Earle and 40,166 for Evans. It 
practically decides the United States senator- 
ship, since the legislature is held to ratify the 
popular choice at this preliminary election. 

Next to Evans and ‘Tillman the hardest hit 
institution in the state by the reform revolt 
is the dispensary liquor system. This experi- 
ment in state ownership and conduct of the 
liquor traftic is the tirst of the kind made in 
the country, and its workings have been 
watched with considerable interest by social- 
ists and temperance reformers. Conspicuous 
in the canvass against Gov Evans were 
charges of fraud and corruption in the dis- 
pensary department of the state government. 
Without going into the charges enough is 
known that the conduct of the dispensary 
system has been tainted with corruption. 

United States Senator David Hill of 
New York is ina peculiar position. At the 
Chicago convention he fought for gold, but 
he didn’t bolt the ticket with the gold men. 
Later he entertained Candidate Bryan at his 
Albany home. But when he was electeda 
delegate to the state democratic convention at 
Buffalo, with instructions to support Bryan 
and Sewall, he refused to‘tgo. So far Hill 
has refused to come out either for or against 
the Chicago nominees. 

The letters of acceptance of Messrs Bryan, 
Sewall and Hobart all came out within a few 
days of each other. There was, as was to be 
expected, nothing especially new in them. 
Each went at some length into the issues of 
the campaign, which were discussed careful- 
ly and with dignity. The money question, 
of course, was most prominent in all. 

The commercial democratic McKinley club 
of Chicago, nearly 1000 in number, called re- 
cently om Mr McKinley at Canton and assured 
him of their support. The clubis composed of 
men who have never hitherto voted anything 
but their party ticket. 

Candidate Bryan is still addressing large 
audiences almost every day. 

President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle 
have come out in support of Palmer and Buck- 
ner, the nominees of the Indianapolis conven- 
tion. Both wrote letters to the notification 
meeting in New York on the evening of the 
12th, announcing their position. 

Tom Watson said in a recent speech that 
when his boy gets out and makes speeches 
against him as Sewall’s boy has done against 
his father, he will get off the ticket. 


Ex-Senator Henry B. Payne died the 9th at 
his home in Cleveland, O. He was 86 years 
old and leaves a fortune estimated at $40,000,- 
000. It was made in land investments in 
Cleveland and the west and in undertakings 
in which his son, Col UO. H. Payne, was in- 
terested. He retired several years ago from 
an active connection with the Standard oil 
company, Which had continued many years. 
After that he went into several railroad ven- 
tures with Senator Brice and Gen Sam 
Thomas, having been a member of the old 
Richmond Terminal reorganization commit- 
tee. He was associated with the Brice-Thom- 
as group in constructing the Nickel-Plate 
road. His daughter married William C. Whit- 
ney, ex-secretary of the navy. Im 1848 he 
was a presidential elector from Ohio, later 
was state senator and in 1851 was defeated 
for United States senator. He ran against 
Salmon P. Chase for governor in 1859 and the 
latter won bya slight majority. Mr Payne 
supported Stephen A. Douglas in the Cincin- 
nati democratic convention in 1856 and again 
in the Charleston (S C) convention in 1860. 
During the civil war he was a thorough Un- 
jionist. Early inthe war, after abandoning 
his law practice, he became interested to a 
large extent in manufactures, railroads and 
other enterprises. He was chosento the Unit- 
ed States senate in 1884 and served six years. 


Dr George Brown Goode, assistant secretary 


of the Smithsonian institution and probably 
the leading authority on fish and fisheries in 
the United States,died at Washington the 6th, 
of bronchial pneumonia, aged 45 years. He 
was a native of Indiana. rom 1874 till 1887 
he held the office of chief of the division of 
fisheries in the Smithsonian and on the organ- 
ization of the National museum became its 
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assistant director. The natural history of the 
United States goverument at the Philadelphia 
centennial was under Prof Goode’s supervi- 
sion. He was a commissioner to the interna- 
tional tishery exhibitions in Berlin in 1880 
and in London in 1883, was statistical expert 
in cunnection with the Halifax fisheries com- 
mission, and was in charge of the fisheries 
division of the tenth census. He traveled 
through Europe for the purpose of studying 
the administration of public museums and 
made explorations-in Florida and the Bermu- 
das. In August, 1887, he succeeded Spencer 
F. Baird as fish commissioner and filled that 
position in addition to his other duties. He 
retained it only until the law could be amended 
making the office an independent one. Dr 
Goode was alsoa member of many leading 
scientific societies in this country and abroad. 


Affairs in Cuba.—It is announced at Madrid 
that in addition to the 40,000 troops to be em- 
barked for Cuba at the beginning of October, 
a force of 25,000 men is about to be organized 
for service in Cuba if it should become neces- 
sary to send further reinforcements. Four 
thousand troops arrived at Havana from 
Spain recently. The steamer Alfonso XII 
will carry on her outward passage from Ha- 
vana 12 political suspects sentenced to the 
military prisons at Ceuta and on the Zaffarin 
islands. Cuban rebels recently placed dyna- 
mite cartridges on the railway tracks near 
Ramblazo, in the Puerto Principe district, 
and the engine of a military train, when it 
passed over the cartridges, caused an explo- 
sion, which blew it from the track and badly 
damaged the carriages. The engineer, con- 
ductor and two passengers, an officer and a 
private, were wounded. 

Incidentally the Cuban campaigr is costing 
Spain a pile of money and that counrty is in 
dire straits. Premier Canovas says the month- 
ly expenses now amount to $9,000,000 and 
more than $10,000,000 will be needed when 
the new soldiers are sent out in November. 
Spain needs $100,000,000 to pay the floating 
debt, $100,000,000 for the next 10 months’ ex- 
penses in Cuba and $50,000,000 to meet other 
obligations which cannot be postponed. 


The Turkish Crisis. —At present it looks asif 
the solution of the Turkish question might be 
reached by the peaceful deposition of the 
sultan and the destruction of the Moslem 
power in Europe and Asia Minor by the 
united great powers of Europe. In England 
the press is vehemently demanding that some- 
thing be done to end the infamous proceed- 
ings that have been going on in Turkey. Mr 
Gladstone recently alluded to the sultan as 
the ‘‘assassin who sits on the throne at Con- 
stantinople’’ and the London Chronicle calls 
the sultan ‘‘a criminal lunatic.’’ Prince Lo- 
banoff of Russia, who so long stood in the 
way of interference in Turkey by the powers, 
is dead. The young ezaris no longer under 
his influence, and the hope is fresh and vigor- 
ous that under these new conditions, with 
public sentiment in England and western 
Europe crying aloud for action, something 
may be done. Lord Salisbury cannot afford 
to defy English opinion in this matter, and 
the conviction is Faily growing that of hope 
for the regeneration of Moslem rule there is 
absolutely none. With the sultan’s power 
crushed, Armenia saved and Constantinople 
a neutral city under the joint protection of 
the puwers, the awful situation of the Turk 
would be ended. 


The Government Liquor Monopoly in Swit- 
zerland has yielded an average profit of over 
$1,000,000 per year on a consumption of 
000,000 gallons. 


Miss Clara Barton of the Red Cross society, 
who has been the accredited agent in Arme- 
nia of the Armenian relief fund committee, 
has returned to this country. She is well and 
enthusiastic about the progress making tow- 
ard the relief of the Armenians. Whether 
she will resume the active leadership of the 
work is yet to be determined, but she says 
she has so organized the distributing and 
ameliorating system that her personal super- 
vision is not indispensable. <All her efforts 
were directed to that end, and before she left 
London she reported against her return to 
the Armenians. 


The Arkansas Election.—Monday, the 7th, 
was election day in Arkansas and, as had 
been anticipated,the state went overwhelming- 
ly democratic. The candidate for governor, 
Col Daniel W. Jones, had a majority of over 
60,000. The election was for state, judicial 
and county officers, including two-thirds of 
the legislature which will elect a successor to 
United States Senator James K. Jones, chair- 
man of the democratic national committee. 
He will doubtless be re-elected, as there is no 
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opposition. The question of licensing saloons 
was the chief issue in the counties and ip 
most cases the prohibitionisis were defeated, 
The populists voted almost solidly for Jones 
for governor, scratching their own candidate, 
The gold standard democrats,when they voted 
at all, also supported Jones. 

Irish Local Government.—The introduction 
of an Irish local government bill in the com- 
ing session of Parliament is undoubtedly 
among the subjects which will engage cabinet 
attention when the ministers resume their 
meetings. Mr Healy, before Mr Chamber- 
lain pronounced him the greatest living Irish- 
man, had informed Mr Balfour that hefwould 
support the Unionist government in promot- 
ing any good measure of local government 
for Ireland. The sort of bill that he can 
expect from Mr Balfour is already known in 
that politician’s cumbersome and discredited 
local government of Ireland bill, and Mr 
Chamberlain's competitive scheme of provin- 
cial councils has eqnally little chance of ac- 
ceptance how. 


The Dreaded Rinderpest—There is danger of 
the introduction into Canada of the much- 
dreaded rinderpest and the alarm which is be- 
ing sounded should serve as a warning to the 
United States authorities. For the conve- 
nience of the tanning industry, large quanti- 
ties of hides from South Africa, purchased 
cheaply in London, are now being imported 
here, and the government is being appealed 
to, but so far without effect, to have all the 
imported hides disinfected or their importa- 
tion prohibited. Pleuro-pneumonia among 
Canadian cattle has been traced to infected 
hides imported from England, and the danger 
from this disease is of course as nothing com- 
pared with the ravages that are wrought by 
the rinderpest, which is at present decimat- 
ing so many of the herds in South Africa. 
When the disease last visited England over 
73,000 cattle were attacked by it and 41,000 
died. Leading experts in Canada are sound- 
ing the alarm. 


A Gold-Mining Craze has 
and thousands of laborers and 
means have rushed to British Columbia ex- 
pecting to earn big wages, only to find that 
they are lucky if they can even earn a living. 
Mining stock is being boomed tremendously 
and millions have been paid by eastern peo- 
ple for stock, the value of which is unknown. 
Rossland, the center of the gold and silver 
camps on the Pacific coast in Canada, has had 
@ marvelous growth and is now a town of 5000 
inhabitants though only about a year old.® 
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men of small 


Foreign News.—P. J. Tynan, the notorious 
No 1 of the Irish Invincibles, who was men- 
tioned in connection with the Phenix park 
murders in Dublin, has been arrested in 
France charged with being concerned in the 
manufacture of dynamite bombs in England. 

Russia had 26,520 miles ef railroad on June 
1, but by 1900 expects this to have been in- 
creased to 34,000 miles. 

Li Hung Chang returned to China by way 
of Vancouver. The anti-Chinese feeling is so 
strong in that city that the city government 
refused to recognize his presence in that city. 

Cecil Rhodes is again beginning to assert 
himself in South Africa and has interfered in 
the settlement of the Matabele war. 

It is reported that Germany does not intend 
to acquiesce in the action taken by the British 
government in deposing the sultan of Zanzi- 
bar and the appointing of a successor. Ger- 
many may try to reinstate the former sultan. 
These rumors have caused great uneasiness 
at Zanzibar. There is a feeling that Germany 
is not acting in a friendly spirit and is seek- 
ing to make an issue with Great Britain. 





Rev Samuel Bradburn, one of the early 
Methodist preachers in England, was a poor 
man, and Wesley once enclosed a five-pound 
note with the following letter: ‘‘Dear Sam- 
my: Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
also be fed.’’ To this Bradburn sent answer: 
‘*Rev and dear Sir: I have often been struck 
with the beauty of the passage of Scripture 
quoted in your letter, but I mnust confess that 
I never saw such useful expository notes 
upon it before.’’ 


Maude: Heigho! I’m in for bad luck this 
month, I suppose. I saw the new moon last 
night over my left shoulder. 

Gladys (dreamily): Did you? You 
child! I had better luck than that. I 
over Ned’s right shoulder. 


poor 
saw it 


‘Now, Billy, tell us how you know when 
Sunday comes.’’ ‘‘Yes’m. I allus knows it 
is Sunday coz graridpa won’t let me sing 
‘Henrietta, she’s a corker.’ ”’ 








Wool Market Ripe for Improvement. 





A close study of the situation, viewed from 
a world-wide rather than any local standpoint, 
reveals reasons why wool onght to advance. 
This, too, not forgetting that the market has 
for so long a time been depressed that prices 
have settled to among the lowest on record, 
while imports of both raw wools and manu- 
factures show a large increase during the 
past year with this attendant compefition. 
Among the formidable influences which may 
do something to bring a decided change, for 
the better, even sooner than anticipated are 
the greatly reduced flocks of sheep in the U 
S, Australia and New Zealand and a conse- 
quently smaller wool clip; a shortage in the 
amount of wool in sight for the next series of 
London sales to begin Tuesday of the coming 
week; reduced stocks of raw woolin the hands 
of American manufacturers and more demand 
for American wool to export to Europe, 
with a possibility that this may amount to 
considerable proportions. A final reason, 
and one of the most important of all, is the 
development of a better feeling in the finan- 
cial and commercial world which is already 
foreshadowed in more inquiries for wool right 
now. For so many weeks and months has the 
market been a waiting one, as pointed out fre- 
quently in the columns of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, that many of-our farmers and wool 
growers are discouraged, yet it is not among 
the impossibilities that the close of August 
and the first half of Sept are recording lower 
prices tor wool than will be paid fora long 
time to come. 

THE DECREASED WORLD’S SUPPLY. 

A sharp reduction in the number of Ameri- 
can sheep and in the falling off in the wool 
clip have been so frequently emphasized in 
our columns, including our exhaustive farm 
animal census at the DYeginning of the year, 
that this fact is well understood. There is 
more confusion, however, regarding the situa- 
tion in other sheep and wool producing coun- 
tries which afford such sharp competition for 
American flockmasters. Recent advices from 
our correspondents in Australia fully confirm 
what we have previously published, to the 
effect that the serious drouth in that part of 
the southern hemisphere made such inroads 
into the number of sheep that a normal output 
of wool there cannot be expected for some 
time to come. Official figures compiled by 
the government of New South Wales show 
that as a result of the drouth of ’95 the loss 
there amounted to 9,546,000 sheep. In addi- 
tion to this the lambing was a partial failure. 
From the same cause, which has further ac- 
centuated the shortage in the output of wool 
during the Australian wool year now just be- 
ginning (shearing in that country extending 
from August to January), New Zealand also 
suffered heavy losses last year, approximating 
1,000,000 sheep. Several seasons are likely to 
pass over before the enormous wool output in 


that part of the world of two years ago is 
equaled. 

The disastrous drouth prevailed for about 
12 months throughout most of N S‘W and 
southern Queensland, and not only caused 


heavy losses to stock prior to shearing, but 
greatly impoverished the sheep which lived to 
be shorn, reducing the quantity of wool taken 
from them. Latest figures place the total 
number of sheep in the colony of N S W at 


only 47,618,000 against 57,000,000 in 74 
and 61,800,000 in ‘'91. The movement of 
wool from South Africa and from Argen- 
tina is devoid of special feature, but of 
course greatly augments the world’s supply. 


The quantity of all of these foreign wools, in- 
cluding that of Australia, sold in London 
during the first four series of auctions held 
this year, fell short of the amount available 
during the corresponding series of sales a year 
ago to the extent of 297,000 But this 
Shortage for the year will be reduced some- 
what by fairly liberal offerings at the Septem- 
ber series now about to open. <A recognition 
of this shortage may have an influence on the 
foreign markets and a sympathetic reflection 
on the American markets a little later. 
SITUATION AT HOME 

for encouragement, there are features worth 
noting. Stocks of raw wool in the hands of 
manufacturers are generally reported short, 
and a revival of interest and activity would 
spur this class of buyers to immediate action. 
Just how long it will be before they come into 
the market as vigorous buyers cannot be de- 
termined, yet it is a fact that within the past 
week or two they have shown decidedly more 
interest in the way of inquiry and increased 
purchases. Something the occasion of recent 
comment is the larger business in exports of 
domestic wools. Within the past few days this 
foreign demand has absorbed something like 
1,000,000 Ibs domestic wool which goes to Eng- 


bales. 


TURNING TO THE 


SHEEP AND WOOL INDUSTRY 


land. Should this demand continue it might ab- 
sorb a large amount of our accumulations of 
the 96 clip. Finally, the political situation is 
pregnant with possibilities. Many advocates 
of a higher tariff following the election of Mc- 
Kinley, including Judge Lawrence, president 
of the Ohio wool growers’ association, are 
calling attention to the fact that a sound 
money victory in November and a change in 
the administration, with attendant possibilities 
of a wool tariff, are matters of greatest im- 
portance to the wool and sheep industry. 


IT MUST NOT BE FORGOTTEN, HOWEVER, 


that large stocks of wool from the clip of ’96 
are to-day burdening the floors of warehouses, 
both east and west, and must yet come on the 
market, which at present is an uncertain one. 
The development of a little more activity in 
such eastern centers as Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia has not reached Chicago 
and other western points in any appreciable 
degree and prices remain exceptionally low. 
The foreign markets are at the moment less 
strong, but this is possibly due in part to an 
effort among vperators to bear the market 
pending the opening of the London sales next 
week. Aggregate sales at Boston since Jan 
1, as a representative distributing center for 
both American and foreign wools, are but lit- 
tle more than half those of a year ago and the 
liberal accumulations and tight money are 
both factors in the situation. 

The export movement during the past 12 
months makes a relatively better showing 
than the imports. During the year ended 
June 30 we exported 13 million lbs raw wool, 
more than half of which was domestic, com- 
pared with 6,600,000 lbs of both a year earlier. 
On the other hand, we have paid almost $86,- 
000,000 for foreign wool and foreign manufac- 
tures of wool, an increase of about 22 millions 
over the previous 12 months. The following 
table shows the imports of raw wool and 
manufactures: 

IMPORTS OF WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


12 mos 
ended Millions 
June 30 pounds 


Raw and 
Manu- n i- 
factures factured 


Value AV 





1896, 231 $32,451,242 14.06¢ $53,494,193 $85,945,435 
1895, 206 25,572,763 12.4ic 38,523,548 64,096,311 
"MM incr, 25 6,878,479 14,970,645 21,849,124 


The U 8 wool clip of’ 1896, according to re- 
cent compilations of the national . association 
of wool manufacturers, is 232,475,000 lbs, to 
which may be added estimated product of 
pulled wool, 40,000,000 Ibs,a total of 272,475,000 
Ibs against 294,297,000 lbs in ’95, or nearly 7} 
per cent decrease. This association, a buyer 
of the raw staple, with a desire to secure need- 
ed supplies as cheaply as possible, naturally 
contends that, taking into consideration stocks 
in hands of dealers and manufacturers, no 
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great improvement in price can be expected 
until the bulk of the stock 1s materially re- 
duced. Furthermore, that domestic wool can- 
not hope for much gain from the shortage in 
the Australian clip until the trade in finished 
goods shows a positive improvement. This 
must surely come when there is a change for 
the better in the general business situation. 
CURRENT WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 


Sept 14 June 15 Sept 15 
1896 1896 1895 
Ohfo and Pa, 
XX and above, 174@18e 17 18¢ mm hy 
x 16 @— 164@17 174@)18 - 
Nol, 18 @18% 18 @I19 20 @2L 
Fine unwashed, 12 @I13 12 @13 124@13 
Ohio combing, 
No 2, 14 blood 18 @19 — @2 22 @23 
Ohio delaine, 18 @I19 — @)l9 20 @2l 
Michigan, 
X andsabove, 14 @— 144@15 164%@17 
Nol, 17 @I18 17 @I18 19 @20 
Fine unwashed, ll @l2 il @12 ll @l2 
Kenta y Mood.” §=«144@1sS «= MK@IS oT @0 
Combing, 144 blood, 4@E 4 
Clothing, 44 blood li @— 4 Giix 7 Gis 


Texas (scoured basis), 


Spring, fine, 29 @3l 20 35 35 36 
Pra ® medium, 25 os 29 Gat 32 @* 
California (scoured basis), 
Spring, northern, free, 23 @30 3 Sac 35 a 
Southern, 26 2 3¢ 34 
Territory ordinary (scoured 
Fine, 28 


pasis), 
@x Qa 36 @37 
25 @26 26 @27 31 32 


Medium, . : 
Colorado and New Mexico, 
Improved, 12 @14 12 @l4 13 ay 
Coarse and carpet, 10 @12 10 12 124@14% 
Foreign wools, 
Australian combing, 22 @26 22 @26 20 @24 
Australian clothing, 20 @24 20 @2 18 @20 
N Zealand combing, 19 @20 1g @20 18 @l9 
Cape Colony clothing, 10 @13 10 13 14 @15 
Cape Colony combing, 16 @I17 16 @l7 16 @I7 
Turkish mohair, 38 @40 40 @42 64 @— 





The Feed Lot.—I have a horse-lot of 7 acres 


that has not been plowed for 30 years, is pas- 
tured during the summer and used as a feed 
lot through the winter, when the fodder from 
about 20 acres of corn is scattered over the 
poorest parts of it. The land is riéh enough 
to produce from 80 to 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre. Is it increasing in fertility or is it 
growing poorer? Three-fourths of the lot is 
black loam underlaid with a subsoil rich in 
lime. The lot would grow a good crop if a 
foot of the surface was removed.—[R. Jones, 
Franklin Co, O. 

js" Being pastured py horses in summer, 
most of thé solid and liquid manure goes 
back into the land, and but little plant food 
is removed. If the manure made by stock 
feeding on the lotin winter is left on the 
land, it should compensate for what is taken 
away. We should say that the lot so treated 
was not growing any poorer. 





Wormy Peaches have not been met with 
to any extent in western Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The Hay Crop Not a Full One. 
While the hay crop of 189% is a fair one in 
the aggregate, there 1s such serious short- 
age in yield in some of the leading sections, 
according to returns from AMERICAN AGRI- 
cULTURIsT’s large corps of county correspond- 
euts, that the surplus above farm require- 
ments ought to be handled advantageously 
and profitably to producers. The shortage is 
contined chiefly to the east and south, other 
portions of the country having been favored 
with generally good weather and a liberal 
rate of yield. Outside of some of the drouth- 
stricken districts of the southern states, prob- 
ably in no part of the country is the shortage 
as serious as in New York, the damage else- 
where being more isolated than general. A 
great producer for the eastern markets, and a 
good consumer at home in the dairy districts, 
the N Y crop, little mors than half a full one, 
exerts an influence on values both west and 
east. The damage here indicated was due 
chietiy to long-continued drouth, complaints 
of this character being almost universal. 
New England secured a fairly good crop, but 
not a@full one, quality éxcellent and will have 
a fair amount for market. Weather conditions 
Were rather trying to the crop throughout 
most of the older middle states west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains, affecting the final yield. 
As a result of the long-continued drouth 
which covered a large part of the middle 
states from eastern New York all the way to 
Ohio, hay land entered the winter in poor 
form. A good many newly seeded fields fail- 
ed to catch, or came ap indifferently, and on 
top of this more or less severe cold weather 
in the winter of ’95-6 did further damage, 
so that the crop was in anything but good 
shape last spring. The distribution of rain- 
fall, uneqnal at the best, did something to re- 
pair earlier damage, but final rate of yield in 
a great many counties was particularly low. 
The great states of the upper Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys fared better, and taking 
the northwest and central states as a whole, 
a good crop has been secured. This is espe- 
cially true of sections largely given over to 
this staple farm crop, insuring a good surplus 
for winter and spring markets, which ought 
to find a satisfactory outlet providing freight 
rates, just now unusually favorable, make it 
»ossible to ship freely. Drouth in the fall of 
%, and some winter killing, hurt the crop 
in [llinois, Indiana and Iowa, but spring and 
summer rains did much toward a complete 
recovery. In fact, there was altogether too 
much moisture in many parts of the territory 
just described and some loss of hay at harvest 
time or since it has been placed in stack. The 
rate of yield is a good one, however, and there 
is a large merchantable surplus. This holds 
true in a general way of Missouri, Kansas and 
Colorado. Farmers as a rule are well satis- 
fied with the yield of hay throughout the 
Pacific coast states and the Rocky mountain 
districts, butin large areas ot the south, notably 
Texas, they have not alone suffered through 
a shortage in the hay crop, but continued 
drouth prevented the usual planting of such 
forage crops as sorghuin, millet, ete, and more 
or less of that which was planted never came 
to niaturity. 
THE HALF CROP IN THE EMPIRE 
It is to be hoped that a fairly good distribu- 
tion of rainfall ronghout N Y the past few 
months will mal ceding more favorable for 
next year. Certainly this state has suffered 
severely through the drouth which extended 
over most of it, much of the time for two 
years past. Our reports from every part of 
the state are uniform in attributing the very 
unsatisfactory yield to drouth effects. The 
shortage in the’96 crop is confined not alone 
fo the counties of greatest market surplus, 
but is also prenounced in the dairy sections 
of the Mohawk valley and elsewhere. Exces- 
sive drouth in '95 made ‘the ground in poor 
condition and meadows went into the winter 
in rather feeble state. Much of last year’s 
seeding failed to come up, many fields being 
entirely winter killed. Following this came 
the widespread drouth of April and May of 
the present year, which told seriously on 
growth and development. Testimony of this 
character is so universal from all parts of the 
State that itis unnecessary to individualize. 
Realizing a probable shortage, farmers have 
generaily put in a liberal acreage of such 
catch crops as Hungarian, millet, field peas 
and fodder corn. These developed well and 
will go far toward inaking up local deficien- 
cies in hay. Therefore, while dairy sections 
have a short crop, they will not suffer mate- 
rialiy owing to assnrance of other forage. In 
addition, dairymen are highy favored by ex- 
ceptionally cheap western grain and mull 
feeds, which seldom if ever have been deliv- 
erd in York state at as low figures. Grass- 
hoppers and other insects did some damage 


STATE. 


OUR SPECIAL OCROP 


- 
but not much. With the coming of the new 
crop old hay was practically exhausted every- 
where and farmers with a surplus of new 
available for market are studying conditions 
closely. 

The hay crop of Pennsylvania is scant two- 
thirds a full average yield, due almost exclu- 
sively to drouth a year ago and last spring. 
Owing tothe dry autumn, grass failed to 
eatch and came through the winter in poor 
shape. Early summer rainfall helped out 
some, this really proving excessive in a few 
sections, damaging the crop at harvest. Sec- 
ond crop clover has turned out fairly well 
and also the full acreage of Hungarian, mil- 
let, ete. Many old fields must be reseeded or 
liberaily fertilized in order to help them _ re- 
cover from the drouth of a year or more ago. 
Cheap grain and plenty of fodder corn and 
other forage will help farmers out, and the 
liberal acreage of field corn is also in good 
shape. 

OHIO FARMERS IN FAIR SHAPE. 

Taking the state as a whole, Ohio has 
about three-fourths of a full crop of hay. 
The shortage in supply for home _ require- 
ments will be made up largely by a full acre- 
age and good yield of catch crops and by an 
excellent corn crop, so that farmers are in 

good shape so far as winter feed is concerned. 
The rate of yield is only moderate, timothy 
ranging 4 to 1) ton per acre and ‘clover up 
to two tons. While there was more or less 
serious drouth in some parts of the state, es- 
pecially north and northeast, other sections 
had an excess of rain, both of these causes 
being responsible for the general shortage. 
A Logan county correspondent reports 15 in 
rain in July which brought serious damage 
to hay and oats, wheat rotting in the shock 
and potatoes in the ground. In some _ por- 
tions of the state the situation may be sum- 
marized in the expression, a dry spring and a 
wet harvest, following extreme ‘drouth in the 
summer and antumn of ‘95. In Franklin 
and some other adjoining counties in the 
central part of the state the two years’ drouth 
makes it necessary to reseed very generally 
in order to secure a good crop in the future. 
Farmers will feed water-stained hay at home 
and save the sound lots for market. 

CANADA ALSO AFFECTED BY DROUTH. 

Drouth conditions existing on this side of 
the border line prevailed to a greater or less 
extent throughout Canada and the lower 
provinees, reducing the ultimate yield fully 
a quarter from a full average. More or less 
dry weather a year ago was followed by a se- 
vere winter, nor did drouth last spring im- 
prove the situation. Asaresult all the Ca- 
nadian provinces report more or less shortage 
and this of course suggests a smaller exporta- 
ble surplus to compete with American hay. 
The secretary of agriculture of New Bruns- 
wick reports to us that the crop of that prov- 
ince is about 75 per cent ot a full average, a 
severe winter being followed by continued 
dry weather, injuring grass on all high land 
with 1 ton per acre an ordinary yield. Last 
winter was a severe one on N B meadows. 
After the snow was gone they were subjected 
to a long drouth and not thoroughly soaked 
until June. In Quebec, the severe winter 
followed by spring drouth cut into the tinal 
rate of yield, but the shortage in hay is par- 
tially made up by a greater acreage of fodder 
corn, grain and root crops turning out bet- 
ter. Grasshoppers did some damage in On- 
tario, but drouth was the chief cause of a 
shortage which in some parts of the province 
is proving serious, farmers undergoing a poor 
year for feed. Throughout the Niagara pe- 
ninsula the crop was short, but was better 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario and 
in the valley of the St Lawrence. 

THE FUTURE COURSE OF PRICES 
is of course dependent largely upon available 
supplies.» As has been shown in this report 
there is a considerable shoitage in the east- 
ern hay crop, offset in a large degree by a 
bountiful yield in the central and northwest- 
ern states. With Canada’s rather short crop, 
her exportable surplus may not cut so much 
of a figure, yet will be felt, particularly in 
York state and other parts of the east. "A 
very important feature which must be borne 
in mind is the general increase in acreage and 
the good development of forage crops which 
in years of hay plenitude are neglected. 
Hungarian, millet, fodder corn, field peas, 
etc, are generally plentiful where the hay 
crop is short, and will to a certain extent 
make up for this deficiency. In the same di- 
rection the crop of field corn is enormous 
everywhere, and millstuffs at western centers 
of production never cheaper, with exception- 
ally low freight rates to the great dairy and 
consuming sections of the eastern states. 
The hay crop of England is a short one, and 
while this will be made up in part by root 
crops, @nsildge, etc, there ought to be a de- 
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—Sept condition~, -Av yield p acre- 
1896 1895 1894 1896 95 94 
90 89 88 122 120 135 
Mo 9) 98 84 115 125 125 
Vt, 91 99 93 1) 120 115 
Mass, 86 86 78 118 118 113 
RI, 88 90 78 107 110 115 
Ct. 88 106 67 82 98 96 
N Y, 89 99 7 85 95 65 
NJ, 90 108 54 60 7 62 
Pa, 90 100 59 81 90 50 
oO, 86 70 Mo 62 50 50 
Mich, 85 85 45 91 91 60 
Ind, 81 67 73 82 68 30 
Til, 88 83 54 80 75 47 
Wis, 80 83 38 106 110 45 
Minn, 7 108 4i 82 115 59 
la, 89 os 39 100 110 38 
Mo, 83 104 66 86 108 35 
Kan, 78 90 53 61 7 37 
Neb, 80 85 24 69 73 32 
So Dak, 90 83 37 59 54 40 
No Dak, 95 105 69 109 120 58 
Col, 90 107 95 105 135 125 
Cal. 85 92 91 81 87 
Ore, 66 79 95 75 90 112 
Wash, 75 75 85 100 100 125 
Other, 90 91 64 85 85 one 
TotalU S, av 84.9 av 96.4 av 62.4 a4 88 64 
mand for an increased quautity of hay. Our 


ex ports to foreign countries for 12 mos ended 
June 30 were 59,052 tons against 47,117 tons a 
year earlier. 

The following table shows by states the con- 
solidated results of the special investigation 
made by this journal: 


HAY CROP YIELD BY STATES. 





% ofa -—Yield p acre, tons— Acreage 
full Timo- Clo- Wild Hungariar, 
crop thy ~ ver hay millet, ete 

Me, 75 %,@1%, 1@2 4@1ly 102 
N H, 82 yo «1% 2 1 1% 96 
Vt, 83 %~ 2 1% 3 % 2 105 
Mass, 88 iz 1% % i 1% 103 
RI, 76 1 1% — —_— 100 
Ct, 82 % 2 Y% ie % 110 
NY, 8 % 1% % 1% % i% = 132 
NJ, 60 ee 1 1% 110 
Pa, 62 % 146 % 1% % 1 118 
O, 72 2144 &% 2 % 1 106 
Mich, 76 y 3 1, 2 3, 2% 106 
Ind, 80 % 2%, %% 2 : 3 104 
Ill, 70 yam & 4% 2 99 
Wis, 71 16 8% 1% &% 2 103 
Minn, 101 &% 2 % 4 % 3 98 
Ia, 86 % 3% % 3% % 3% 124 
Mo, 91 ye 2% % 2% % 1% 84 
Kan, 96 % 2 % 2% a 2 100 
Neb, 110 | 1 4 % «5° 109 
ND, 110 1 2 1 1% ~ om 108 
SD, 98 % 2 1 2 % 2 97 
Cal, 93 -- — ~~ = 
Ore, 67 1 1%1% 2 -- 60 
Tex, 61 ms _ % 11% q7 
Ark, 58 % 1% &% 1% «1% 1% 60 
Tenn, 78 4% 2 % 2 z=. 97 
WVa, 67 3% 1 1 %y 11% ee 
Ky, 65 me % Me UM 91 
Potato Crop Possibilities. 
Following our report last week on %* the 


smaller potato yield, nothing has transpired 
during the past few days to change the posi- 


tion, harvest returns very generally showing 
the disappointing rate of yield. Taken as a 


whole, howeyer, there is a better prospect 
of satisfactory returns to potato growers 
than appeared a year ago. Some _ idea 
of crop possibilities, measured in_ bush- 


els, is desirable, even though it may be nec- 
essary when final returns are in to material- 
ly modify the figures. To this end 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST presents a table, 
with comparisons, showing the con- 
ditional averages by states Sept 1, approxi- 
mate acreage and suggested yield in bushels. 
This indicates the probable outturn, providing 
Sept 1 conditions were iaintained through- 
out, and points to a commercial crop of some 
250,000,000 bu, against 282,000,000 harvested in 
1895, a decrease of nearly 12 per cent. It 
must be understood, however, that this journal 
explicitly disclaims publishing the prelimi- 
nary figures as the potato crop of 1896, but on- 
ly suggestive, and subject to change when 
vur final report is gathered atid pre pared a lit- 
tle later. Early September often develops de- 
cided changes in rate of yield, and this yeat 
is no exception. Since the opening of the 
mouth, as farmers get into the fields in ear- 
nest, they find increasing damage, through 
blight, widespread rof and worms. Should 
this de sveloped damage prove worse, rather 
than better, as the tubers are harvested, it is 
a question how much larger the merchanta- 
ble crop will prove than that of two years 
ago, placed by this journal at 185 millions. 
As to the course of prices it is too early to 
determine, although any general recognition 
of the true condition will serve to steady 
values. 

Fall and Winter Rye.—Perhaps the exper- 
ience of some of my brother farmers differs 
from mine, but from one or two trials, I have 
come to the conclusion that spring rye is not 
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Condition of Potatoes by States and Indicated Yield Sept 1, with Comparisons. 
—— Thousands 


-7-Thousands acres planted~, bu crop-—~, 











1896 "95 94 1396 95 
62 68 57 
22 23 22 
29 3 29 
30 32 aL 
6 6 6 
25 26° 26 
395 427 378 
45 47 47 
232 244 206 
210 227 205 
229 246 214 
112 115 109 
152 155 166 
182 200 165 
132 175 114 
191 205 176 
104 109 94 
130 129 108 
147 128 109 
64 70 49 
40 52 32 
40 42 36 
31 31 - 
18 20 - 
18 19 _ 2,000 
350 377 - ~— 
2,996 3,204 2,914 253,766 282,148 185,000 
a profitable crop. Compared with the lusty 


vigor of winter rye, it is a puny affair, yield- 
ing, under apparently like conditions, not much 
over half the crop of “either grain or 
straw. Another objection to the raising of it 
is the fact, that while we plant our winter va- 
riety at our own leisure, after all crop gather- 
ing is through with, the spring-planted crop 
demands attention when our time is much 
more valuable. Again, while the former col- 
lects the more costly portion of its food from 
the nitrogen, which would otherwise perco- 
late through the soil and be carried off in 
drainage water, the latter uses nitrogen that 
could be utilized by other erops. It is held 
by some botanists, [ believe, that spring rye 
is a sport from the winter variety; if so, it is 
the degenerate son of a vigurous parent.—[J. 
J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. y 





Fall Seeding to Grass is usually successful 
if done early and properly. But the questions 
we are receiving show that many do not rec- 
ognize the fundamental principles of getting 
a good stand that will yield heavy crops of 
grass fo1 some years. Deep plowing and the 
harrowing in of a liberal dressing of stable 
manure (or a ton of bone meal and ashes in 
equal parts, or 1500 Ibs of phosphate and 500 
lbs low grade potash salts, or 1000 to 1500 lbs 
of special grass fertilizers) are necessary to 
aerate and enrich the soil. Grass roots need 
both air and food, and you won’t get a chance 
to work the soil again until the grass is run 
out. Most of us use too little grass seed as 
well as too little fertilizer in fall seeding and 


then wonder that we don’t cut two tons of 
hay per acre! When manure or bone and 
ashes are used, apply the whole in the fall, 


but of the more soluble fertilizers apply half 
or two-thirds in fall and balance as_ topdress- 
ing early in spring. On ordinary upland 
soils, well manured, sow a mixture of at 
least 10 lbs of timothy or herdsgrass, red top 
6 lbs and bluegrass 4 |bs. Early in spring on 
the last snows, add alsike, red and white 
clover seed, in equal parts, to the weight of 
six pounds. 





Storing and Keeping Celery for winter 
I have read many articles on the subject and 


use. 


in fact have tried many ways, and have ob- 
tained best results from putting it on cellar 


bottom and packing it in sand from the roots 
to tips. Most writers on the subject say,pack 
it in moist loam or sand, but they generally 
and not to have same over three or four inches 
deep, or enough to set the roots into. I have 


tried this method, but the celery wilts and 
does not bleach. Would like to hear from 
others.—[A. E. French. 
— 
Sore on Haunch. has a horse 





which got its haune h incted ad was a long 


time in healing, and the hair does not seem 
to be going to grow onit. If the hair root is 
destroyed, there is no remedy. It may only 
require stimulation to start it. Try using 
tincture of cantharides on it twice a week, and 


continue it for a month or two. 
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Send For Catalogue. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 


115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 


HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESAI iG & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWI Ne w with Circular 

and Bitw 4 ut DragSaws. 
Mihes est award 2! 


World's 
Fair, 
CHC 

Ow: 
es the BEST. consid and cring Rasy D raft, De —- 


*Eddrens ~*” A. We GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Bor g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 
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lubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


——<— 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading 
tions which we car furnish in combination wit 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column giv es the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish "the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year, 


ge 


Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 


Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4,25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1,25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Munsey’s Magazine, New London, Conn, 2.00 1.85 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry,semi-monthly, Boston, Mass, 2.00 175 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, III, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 130 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 17. 

Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which will be ready for delivery December, 1896. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Foreign Agriculture and [larkets. 


The English grain markets are a trifle hard- 
er, but the ideais held that the U S is for 
some monetary reason or other rushing for- 
ward great quantities. The English farmers 
in consequence are being advised to hold their 
grain and if they do so they expect to find the 
Americans suffer from the low prices, while 
they, a little later, will come in for something 
better. At present old English wheat is 
worth 69@78e per bu and new crop 75@¢0c. 
On the continent the prevailing figures for 
wheat are now 984c in Paris, 8lcin Marseilles, 
78fe in Antwerp, %c in Berlin and 68fc in 
Amsterdam. In France there is an import 
duty on wheat of 36}c per bu, Austria 19}c 
and in Germany 223c. In comparing the rates 
at the different points these figures should be 
borne in mind, though as a matter of fact 
there is not that difference between current 
rates. 

BRITISH FARMERS SEEK PROTECTION. 

This duty question has caused some stir in 
England, owing to the protection which it 
gives to the French, German and Austrian 
farmers, and there are people here who wish 
to follow suit. Of course the price of wheat 
regulates ‘the price of flour and bread, and 
the British government has been making some 
inquiries in the matter. A return was then 
asked for of the prices on the continent and 
these have been made by consulates in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Germany and Holland. 
The object in asking for these returns was to 
show that the people of France were made to 
suffer by paying more for their bread, in con- 
sequence of import duties, than are the inhabi- 
tants of England and other free countries, 
The returns do not bear out this contention, 
as it is found that the price of bread in 
France is about equal to thatin England. In 
order to show the relative prices which pre- 
vailed in July in the countries mentioned, the 
following table has been compiled from the 
official tigures, to which are added the rates 
prevalent in England. The latter comprise 
the imperial average prices taken by the in- 
land revenue officers and the market ranges: 

COMPARATIVE GRAIN AND BREAD PRICES. 
Wheat Barley Oats 
® bu BR bu P bu 
5G SHte 4G i4ie 
45@ ‘Sc 42G-47¢ 


de 5SSqaMe 
sve 


lour Sread 
PD lbs BR 4 lbs 
MGM 6@l7e 
Se oa Se 
S1@Me 1 
T9@S4e SAG 4e 57@75e 
CHANCE FOR INCREASED BARLEY TRADE. 
There is held annually at the Royal agri- 
cultural hall, London, what is called a brew- 
ers’ exhibition, consisting of materials and 
machinery used in the trade. It includes also 
exhibitions of barley and hops. The barley 
competitions are of an important clarac- 
ter and they include prizes for home- 
grown and foreign barley. One class is 
open to Canada, U S, Chili, etc, and the 
awards consist of a silver medal and a diplo- 
ma for the first prize, a bronze medal and di- 
ploma tor the second and a diploma for the 
third. If any U S grower of barley or bar- 
ley dealer desires to show in this class, he 
should apply at once to the secretary brewers’ 
exhibition, at the central offices, 24 Welling- 
ton street, Strand, London, for entry forms. 
The entries must be sent in by Oct 24 and 
the samples of barley forwarded so as to 
arrive on or before Oct 28. This affords a 
good opportunity for American barley suited 
for malting purposes to be introduced into 
England. ach sample must consist of one 
bushel and the entry fee is $1.20. 


Conditions in the Foreign Hop Trade. 


Opinions continue to differ as to the short- 
age in the English hop crop, but ail well- 
informed judges admit a total at least 25 per 
cent less than last year, while some estimates 
continue to run up to 40 per cent. We shall 
be surprised, therefore, if the English pro- 
duction of hops for 1896 exceeds our prelimi- 
nary estimate of around 258,000 bales. This 
would be just about the size of the ’93 crop 
(when the average valine of hops exported 
from America was 22c per ]b compared to 
less than 9c for exports of our 95 crop). It 
is based on a shortage of only one-fourth or 
a decrease of 86,000 bales from last year. 

The English government’s returns of acre- 
age this year, just out, show only 54,250 acres 
this season against 58,940 last year. This is 
a far greater decrease than expected, our ear- 
lier advices indicating that 3250 more acres 
would be harvested than these official figures 
make it. The southern section, including 
Kent, Berks, Hants, Suffolk, Surrey and Sus- 
sex, has decreased 3810 acres, the Midland 
881 acres, and with the exception of 18% the 
hop area in England has not been so low in 


HOPS---HOME 


AND FOREIGN 


30 years. Weather late in August and for 
first week in September unfavorable, and the 
editor of the English Hop Grower cables Sept 
14 that the crop cannot exceed 248,000 to 280,- 
000 bales, with probabilities favoring the lat- 
ter, though the market there is not opening 
favorable to growers. He says England must 
be supplied to a large extent froni America. 

In the last five months (Aug1 to Dee 31) 
of 1893, following her comparatively short 
hop crop of that season, England imported 
74,956 bales of foreign hops, and shipped 
abroad 7360 bales, making net imports of 
67,596 bales for these five months. England 
will hardly import as many for the like peri- 
od this fall, because she is supposed to oes 
considerable stocks of old hops on hand. Eng- 
land won’t export many to Germany, as she 
did in tne fall of ’93 following the failure of 
the German crop that year, and it is hardly to 
be expected that her imports will be as free 
this fall as three years ago. Estimating her 
imports from Aug 1 to Dee 31 this season to 
be 55,000 bales and her exports 3144 bales, 
these added to the movement to Aug 1, war- 
rant the following comparison: 

THE HOP TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
{In bales of 180 lbs net.) 

Net English 
imp’ts 
114,699 
126,93 


Total 
supply 
372,000 
veel 


Cal 


year Imports 


Exports 
6,000 120,699 


Unless England imports many more than 
55,000 bales this fall, it will be seen that she 
must draw heavily on old stocks. Even with 
these large imports, her supply for the pres- 
ent calendar year figures 100,000 bales less 
than last year. Where can England get 55,000 
bales of hops this fail? Opinion in the 
American trade is that AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is considerably above the probabilities 
in its preliminary estimate of 60,000 bales as 
US exports in fiscal year to end June 30, °97. 

Can Germany supply the deficiency? For 
reasons which we shall describe later, it is 
not possible to get anything like as accurate 
returns from Europe as from US and Eng- 
land. Current estimates run from 10 to 2% 
er cent less than last year, which was way 

velow the big crop of ’{4. Germany’s net 
exports were 130,000 bales of ’94 hops against 
a net import of 6500 bales following the 
shortage of ’93. In ordinary years that em- 
pire exports about 100,000 bales more than 
she import of hops. Her surplus of old 
growths is alleged to be sufticient to more 
than make up any deficit in the new crop. If 
this is so, why isn’t it fair to expect Europe 
will be able to make as large net exports as 
in seasons of average production? 

The official organ of the German hop grow- 
ers’ association (it is really controlled by 
dealers) ‘‘conservatively’’ places the ‘9% 
crop at 306,000 bales (180 Ibs each) against 
369,000 last year.- The crop is two weeks late, 
due to cold last half of August, and harvest 
won’t be done until] Oct 1. Mail advices 
report Nuremberg market weak. Our record 
of German imports and exports of hops is not 
complete since June, but it appears that Ger- 
many’s net exports for the 12 months ending 
Aug 31 last will be fully‘ 89,000 bales. On 
this basis we make the following tentative 
comparison : 

GERMAN HOP CROPS, EXPORTS AND NET SUPPLY. 
Bales Exports Domestic 
180 lbs Net supply 

306,000 ? ? 
1895, 369 000 89,000 
894, 448.000 131,000 
1893, 143,000 26,500 
a Estimated. % Imports. 


As we said in our preliminary report, 


Crop of 

189%, ? 
280,000 
317,000 
149,500 


the 
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situation revolves around old stocks.as much 
as upon the new crop. Even the power of 
the British government couldn’t ascertain 
old stocks during a late parliamentary in- 
quiry. We hope to measure the new crop 
quite well when it is baled, and shall report 
weekly any facts bearing on the hop situa- 
tion, but it is not possible under these condi- 
tions and existing business uncertainties to 
forecast values. Every grower must decide 
for himself whether it is best to accept or re- 
ject a bid for his hops. 

One Statement Was Rather Misleading in 
the article about rams in your Aug 8 issue. 
Our smallest ram requires 5 gals a minute to 
operate it, and under 5 ft head, pumping 
against static head of 125 ft, with an 
ciency of 100 per cent, this ram could deliver 
only 12 gals per hour, or 288 gals per 
day. We guarantee only 66% per cent efficien- 
cy, while we usually develop about 80 per 
cent. Our Nos 40 and 80 rams, using 60 and 
300 gals per minute respectively, will de- 
liver % and 480 gals per hour respectively. 
The Rife is absolutely automatically air fed, 
prevents water logging, has large easy seat- 
ing valves, highest efficiency, elevates water 
30 to 1, constant action. We are advertising 
in this journal and will be pleased to hear 
from any or all of its readers.—[{Rife Engine 
Co, 126 Liberty Street, New York City. 


2 fh 
fille 


Money in Circulation Sept 1 was $1,539,169,- 
634, a per capita of 2148 on the estimated 
population of the US. The amount in circu- 
ation a year ago was 1,603,583,028. Out of 
434,502,041 standard silver dollars coined, on- 
ly 53,445,881 or 12) per cent are actually in cir- 
culation, the rest being stored in the treasury 
vaults, against which are issued silver cer- 
tificates. During August there was an increase 
in the gold coin in circulation of nearly 
19,000,000, silver coin 1,450,000 and silver certif- 
icates 14,000,000; a decrease in round numbers 
of 11,000,000 in the circulation of treasury and 
U S notes. The netincrease in circulation 
last month was 24,266,000. 


Onion Sets for Market—Within a radius of 3 
mi of Lawfence, Kan, 25,000 bu onion sets 
were grown this season and about 4000 lbs 
onion seed. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


German Catholic Central Society of America, 


Detroit, Mich, September 19 to 24. One fare 
for round trip from all stations on Ohio Cen- 
tral lines. Tickets on sale September 18 and 
19, good until September 25. See agents of 
Ohio Central lines. 

Dr’ Robert Hunter, of 117 West 45th street, 
New York, the renowned specialist for the 
treatment of lung diseases, has just celebrated 
the advent of his fiftieth year in the successful 
treatment of consumption, by the formal open- 
ing of his new and gorgeously equipped sani- 
tarium, “‘Hunterston,’’ for the care and treat- 
ment of his patients. Itis situated at Nether- 
wood, N J, on the Jersey Central railroad. 
The cost of completing this magnificent para- 
dise for patients was over $300,000. The doc- 
tor, however, whois always onthe alert for 
the comfort and security of his patients, ex- 
pressed no hesitancy at the vast amount ex- 
pended for their benefit. Inthe inaugural of 
*“‘Hunterston,” Dr Hunter has realized the 
fondest hopes of his ambition in being enabled 
to establish a lasting monument to the suc- 
cess he has made and to further the blessings 
which for fifty years he has conferred to con- 
sumptives. 
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‘<= A Creat Light 


DIETZ 


It has an outside wick regulator. 
Madeof finest materials and is up to 
DIETZ LANTERNS. 
your dealer we will send to any address, one of the medium size, 
for the regular price, $6.00. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 


See ti eee 
Brilliant and safe for 
porches, sheds, barns or any 
outside stationary use is 


TUBULAR LAMP 


SQUARE 


Needs no chimney, never blows 
he standard of 
Made in 3 sizes. If it cAnnot be had of 


Write for free 


BOS bt DVOOP FES OS1DVHNS EDM 


Established 1840, 


Cdl 











JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS, 
Manufacturer 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, 
Brick, Oven 


Established _1 e 

Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. 
of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, 
Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, 
Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney 


Salt 
Fire 


Tile, Tops, 


Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, «te 
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FARM PROBLEMS 
















for inside lining. 









F. W. BIRD & SON, 
Sole [irs. 





We will send you Free of expense 
Samples and Particulars. 


East Walpole, Mass. 





“For that leaky, dripping roof, 

Vse Neponset Water-proof.” 
Cover and sheathe your barns, sheds, 
henhouses—all your outbuildings — 
greenhouses—hotbeds—with NEPON- 
SET. With it you can erect excellent 
buildings at low cost, and costs very 
much less than shingies, 
only $5.00—tacks and tin caps in- 
cluded. Send for a sample. 


Neponset Black Building Paper 
Better than tarred 


500 square feet 


paper; odorless, clean, economical 

















NEPONSE 


Red Rope 
Water-Proof 


FABRIC. 





























A-Great Vindication. 


indica- 
tuberculosis by reacting to 
be cured in three years by 
astonishing result of 
Denmark, a sum- 
a feature of our next 


More than half the cows. that 
tions of having 
tuberculin, will 
proper care! TT} 
Bang’s extensive work in 
mary 


give 









is is the 


of which will be 


issue. His other conelusions confirm our 
own, as set forth in the summary to our stud- 
ies of the campaign against tubereulosis, in 


AMERK 
Tand 2 ; 
It is gratifying t 


; AGRICULTURIST, Nov 16 and 23, Dec 


» be thus supported by the 


most experienced specialist in bovine tuber- 
culosis in the world. The more SO, since our 
conclusions were bitterly attacked by veter- 
inary extremists who did their best to ruin 


enrich themselves 
among consum- 


eaths from consump- 


and 


American dairymen 
*Y less scare 


sense 


ers. The truth is that d 


tion among consumers of dairy products have 
declined nearly one-half in the past half cen- 
tury! 


In the lig 
ferred to, 
Massachusetts i¢ 


ht of the 
how ut 


Danish 
te1ly insane 


experience re- 
is it to foster the 


lea that every cow which reacts 
to tubereulin is thereby condemned to the ren- 
dering tank as unfit for dairy produce, breed- 


ing or beef! That drastic plan has caused 
untold loss of breeding stock to eastern farm- 
ers, who have been but poorly compensated 


in the amount paid them by the state, while 
much of that sum might have been saved to 


the treasury and this loss to farmers avoided, 


by adopting the less radical and more effect- 
ive Danish system. The effect of Massachu- 
Setts’ extreme position has been still worse 


in creating a prejudice against all efforts to 
reduce bovine tuberculosis, among farmers in 
our middle st which it will take years to 
overcome. 


ates, 


The Danish method, 
certain suggestions . previously made by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and such other 
modifications as experience here justifies, ap- 
peals to farmers as sensible and economical. 
It would have the cordial support of all in- 
telligent farmers and breeders, and would ac- 
complish more in less time and with far 
expense, bother and than the 
scheme of the Massachusetts cattle 
sion,which has been the basis of the 


on the contrary, with 


less 

drastic 
commis- 
agitation 


loss, 


in ali our middle states. 
seis 
aon Take Cold easily and cough, because 
their throat is affected. This is evidently the 


po Bs swith E. S. Parker’s fowls, that other 
Wise appear well and are laying all right. 
Put a few drops of tincture of aconite in the 
drinking water fdr a few days or until the 
hens are better. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania Patrons Big Exposition. 
This is the week of the Patrons’ 
ment at Grange Park Center Co, 
prospects are favorable to one of the largest 
gatherings ever held here in the 25 yeurs of 
these annual encampments. If the weather 
continues fair there is no doubt that the 
crowd will aggregate well on to 50,000 people 
or more. And not alone in point of attend- 
ance will this year’s gathering be the largest, 


encam p- 





but in every other way. The “list of exhibi- 
tions, not near all of which are now here, will 
be almost twice as large as heretofore, a very 
encouraging fact for the management, who 
yearly are endeavoring to make this encamp- 
ment more in the nature of a county fair, so 
far as the exhibits are concerned, with the 
additional attractions — _of platform lectures 
on all important branches of agriculture, as 
well as addresses by the » best public speakers 
on the various economic and political ques- 
tions of the day. How well they are succeed- 


ing in this endeavor can be stimined up in the 
fact that when the present grounds were pur- 
chased and opened up six years ago they were 
ample for the entertainment of everybody. 


Since that time anoth2r large plot of ground 
adjoining has been purchased and this year 
will see every foot of it occupied. One great 
advantage this encampment has to all over 
the average county fair is that no entrance 
fee is charged. Everything is free as the 
mountain air of the location itself. Of course, 
a nominal price is charged for the use of tents, 


but even this is only sufficient to bear the ex- 
pense of erecting and taking down. This en- 
campment, though termed the Central Penn- 
sylvania, is practically held under the aus- 
pices of the Center County Pomona grange. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona grange will hold 

its next quarterly meeting at the hall of Ser- 


geantsville grange Oct 9, at which time and 
place there will be an exhibit from the farm, 
garden and household: the exhibits have 


been a grand success in former years. 


Locktown grange bought two carloads of 


fertilizer for fall crops direct from the man- 
ufacturer at a saving of $7 per ton; in con- 
nection with Oak Grove grange they sent to 
Toledo, O, for 60 bu of timothy seed, which 
was purchased at quite a saving to the mem- 
bers of the two granges. Oak Grove grange 
bought one carload of fertilizer. These two 


granges are doing more in a co-operative 
way than the other granges in this county. 
OHIO. 
Ohio State Grange. 

The December meeting of the Ohio state 
grange will be held in the city of Bellefontaine, 
Dec 14. This action was taken by the execu- 
tive committee of the state grange at a meet- 
ing of that body on Thursday of the Ohio state 
fair at Columbus. <A very enjoyable reunion 


and the 
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Saari INCUBA TOR AWD BROODER GO, QUINCY- ILLS, 
AND BROODER CO. QUINEY- ILLS. | 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal,Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint,Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List, 
YORK CHEMICAL W ORKS, YORK, PA. 


FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
CRUSH Ear Corn and GRIND 
any kind of small grain or cotton 
seed at SAME TIME; mizing in 
any proportion desired. Use 
Conical-shaped Grinders. DIF- 
FERENT fromall other mills. 


LIGHTEST RUHRHING, 
eeand Handlest ‘0 Operate 


Six sizes: from 2 to 2b H.P 
Have mill8 specially suited 
grinding COTTON SEED and CORN 
WITH CHUCKS ON. In great favor 
with ginners and large planters 
Awarded Gold Medal at ‘Atlanta “y? rposition,. 
ALSO MAKE SWEEP FEED GRINDERS. 


N. E. BOWSHER, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


YURRANT, Gooseberry and Pear 
J) GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
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of the grange took place during two days of 
the fair. Several short but pointed speeches 
were mi ule by well-known Patrons, interspers- 
ed with some excellent recitations, showing 
that the farmers’ sons and daughters are mak- 


ing rapid advances along the “line of elocu- 
tion. No action was taken by the body aside 


from that of the executive committee. 

A movement was started at the time the 
meeting of the grange was being held in Co- 
lumbus, which did not materialize. It was to 


be known as a federation of the farmers’ 
clubs of the state and with this end in view 


a meeting of the presidents of such clubs was 
called. It seems that ex-Secretary L. N. 
Bonham of the state board of agriculture was 
back of the movement. Some prominent Pa- 
trons of Husbandry who heard of the movement 
were of the opinion that it was intended to 
injure the grange and expressed themselves 
in no uncertain manner concerning the action 


of those back of the new movement. The 
Patrons refused to have anything to do with 
the matter and the federation did not mate- 


rialize. 
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Farmers’ Institute Announcements. 


The first complete list of these to reach us 
this fall comes from Pennsylvania, where 186 


meetings have been planned for, 


including 


116 two-days institutes and 70 one-day insti- 


tutes, as follows: 


Adams, Arendtsville, Nov 16 
East Berlin, Nov 17-18 
Gettysburg, Feb 12-13 

Allezheny, Montour 

Church, Jan 11-12 
Bakerstown, Jan 13-14 
Green Tree, Jan 15-16 


Arinstrong, 
Kellersburg, Dee 28-29 
Worthington, Dec 30-31 
Kittanning, Jan 3 

Beaver. 

New Sheffield, Dee 2 
Hookstown, Dec 34 
Dec 5 
Feb 1-2 


Darlington, 
Feb 34 


Sedford, 
Charies ville, 
Feb5 


Osterburg, 
Alum Bank, 
Serks 
Joanna Hights, Aug 26-27 
Fleetwood, Jan 13-14 
Shoe maxersville, Jan 15-16 
Biair,Hollidaysburg, J 27-28 
sellwood, Jan 29-30 
Bradford, Wyalusing, N 9-10 
Athens, Nov 11-12 
C suton, Nov 12-14 
roy, Nov 16 
Bucks, Langhorne, Jan 45 
New Hope, Jan 67 
Richboro, Mar 6 
Springtown, Mar &9 
Butier, West San- 
bury, Dec 18-19 
Saxonbnrg, Dee 21-22 
Dee 23-3 
Cambria, mbensburg, J 22-23 
Carrolltown, Jan 25-26 
Cameron,Emporium, D 30-31 
Carbou, New Mahon- 
Dec 16 
Dec 17 
Aug 22 


ind, 
Weatherly, 

Center, Pine Grove, 
Milesburg, Mar 3-4 
Stormstown, Mar 5-6 

Chester, West Grove,D 28-29 
Atylen, Dee 30-31 
Cochranville, Feb 27 
Phrenix ville, Mar 1-2 

Clarion, Greenville, Feb 27 
Sligo, Mar 1-2 
Edenburg, Mar 3-4 

Clearfield, Kyler- 

town, Feb 17-18 
Mehatftey, Feb 19-20 
Clinton, Phelps 
Chapel, 
Mill Hall, 
Lamar, 

Columbia, 
Numidia, 
Orangeville, 

Crawford, 
Conneaut Center, Feb 9-10 
Atlantic, Feb 11-12 
Titusville, Mar 10-11 
Mead ville, Mar 12-13 
imberland, 

Williams Grove, Aug 24-25 
Mechanicsburg, Nov 4-5 
Shippensburg, Nov 6-7 

Daurhin, 
Hummelstown, 
Gratz, 

Delaware, Media, 
Concord, 
Haverford, 

Elk, St. Mary’s, 

Erie, Corry, 
Wattsburg, 
McKean, 

Fayette, 
Uniontown, 
Wailtersburg, 
Hopewell, 

Forest, Tionesta, 

Franklin, 
Chambersburg, 
Waynesboro, 
Welsh Run, 
Marton, 

Fulton, 
MecConnellsburg, Nov 9-10 
Hustontown, Nov li 

Greene, 
Waynesburg, 
Carmichaels, 

Huntingdon, 
Warrior’s Mark, 
Orbisoula, 

Indiana, 

West Lebanon, 
ludiana, 
Cook port, 

Jefferson, Grange, 
Paradise, 
Allen’s Mills, 
Mt Pleasant, 

Juniata, 
McAllisterville Feb 10-11 
East Waterford, Feb 12-i3 


Dec 23 
Dec 28 
Dec 2 


Feb 17-18 
Feb 19-20 


Feb 5-6 
Feb 8-9 
Dec 23 
Mar 3 
Jan 1-12 
Feb 45 
Feb 6-8 
Mar 15-16 


Nov 10-11 

Nov |2 
Nov 13-14 
Jan 18-19 


Nov 12-13 
Nov 4 
Feb 10 
Febli 


Nov 23-2 
Nov 27-28 


Mar 8-9 
Mar 10-11 


Jan 4-5 
Jan 6-7 
Jan 8-9 
Feb 23 
Feb 24 
Feb 25 
Feb 26 


Dee 22. 


Lackawanna 
Clark’s summit, 
Fleetville, 
Tompkinsville, 
Moscow, 

Lancaster, Black 

Barren Springs, 
Marietta, Sept ll 
Rutland Park, Sept i2 
Quarryville, Nov 30-Dec 1 
Strasburg, Feb 20 
New Holland, Feb 23-24 
Christiana, Feb 25-26 

Lawrence, 
Eaenburg, 

East Brook, 

Lebanon, Richland, 
Fredericksburg, 

Palmyra, Feb 34 

Lehigh, Fogelsville, J 18-19 
Hosensack, Jan 22-23 
Slatington, Jan 25 

Luzerne, Dallas, Nov 45 
Lehman, Nov 67 

Lycoming, 

Hughesville, Feb 25-26 
Montgomery, Feb 27-Mar 1 
Montoursville, Mar 2 

McKean, Eldred, Jan7 
Smethpert, Jan &9 

Mercer, Mercer, Dee 11-12 
Greenville, 
Sheakleyville, 

Mifflin, Belleville, Febé 
Lewistown, Feb &9 

Monroe, Shawnee, Dec 11-12 
Tannersville, Dee 14-15 
Hatboro, Jan &9 
Collegeville, Jan 11-12 

Montgomery, 

Lansdale, Mar 45 

Montour, 

Washingtonville, Feb 23-2 

Northampton, 
Moorestown, Jan 26-27 
Nazareth, Jan 28-29 
Farmersville, Jan #0 

Northumberland, 

Dee 2-3 

Dec 45 


Elysburg, 
Montandon, 

Dee 15-16 
Dec 17-18 


Perry, 
Landisburg, 
Duncannon, 
Philadelphia, 
sustleton, Dec 19-21 
Nov 28 
Nov 30 
Jan 24 
Jan 5-6 


Dec7 
Dec 8 
Dec 9 
Dec 10 


S 9-10 


Dee 7-8 
Dec 910 
Febl 
Feb 2 


Dec 14-15 
Dec 16-17 


Philadelphia, 
Pike, Milford, 
Dingman’s Ferry, 
Potter, Ulysses, 
Coudersport, 
Sehnylikill, 
Ringtown, 
Orwigsburg, 
Friedensburg, 
Pine Grove, 
Snyder, 
Beavertown, 
Freeburg, 
Somerset, 
Freidans, 
Somerset, 
Myersdale, 
Sullivan, Cooley, 
Forksville. 
Susquehanna, 
New Milford, 
Spray ville, 
Montrose, 
Harford, 
Tioga, Mansfield, 
Wellsboro, 
Union, Allenwood, 
Lewisburg, 
Venango, Emlenton, 
a 
Jem pseytown, 
Warren, ’ 
Ackley Station, 
Sugar Grove, 
Washington, 
Canonsburg, 
Centerville, 
surgettstown, 
Florence, 
Wayne, Damascus, 
Lake Como, 
Pieasant Mount, 
Westinoreland, 
Mt Pleasant, 
Crreensburg, 
Claridge, 
Manor Station, 
Latrobe, 
Wyoming, 
Tunkhannock, 
Forkstown, 
York, Glenville, 
Dover, 
Logan ville, 
Windsor, 
Hellam, 


Dec 18 
Dee 19 
Dec 21 
Dec 22 


Dee 10-11 
Dec 12-14 


Sept 12 
Nov 4-5 
Nov 67 
Jan 27 
Jan 28 


Nov 1/-18 
Nov 19-20 
Nov 21 
Nov 23 
Jan 29-30 
Feb 1-2 
Dec 7-8 
Dec 9 
Mar 5 
Mar 6 
Mar &-9 


Jan 13-14 
Jan 15-16 


Nov 19-20 
Nov 21 
Nov 30 

Dec | 
Dec 1-2 
Dec 34 

Dec 5 


Nov 16 
Nov 17 
Nov 18 
Jan 18 
Jan 19 


Jan 22-23 
Jan 25-26 

Nov 19 
Nov 20-21 
Nov 23-24 

Feb 17 
Feb 18-19 


NEW JERSEY. 
Closing Days of the State Fair. 


In every way the Waverley fair of the New 


Jersey state agricultural society, which 
ed Saturday of last week, will go on 

as the most successful in the society's 
ry. There was.a greater attendance, a 

and a 
any former 
mistaking farmers’ 
Essex, Union, Morris and Passaic 


entry in each class 
time than on 
Was no 
farmers of 


clos- 
record 
histo- 
larger 
more interesting 
occasion. There 
day, when the 


counties took possession of the fair grounds. 
The work of judging began Tuesday and in 
some departments was not finished till Thurs- 


day. 


There were so many 


entries of horses 


},4t temporary stalls were set up and a large 
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tent provided. George A. Squire of Eliza- 
beth took the blue ribbon in Class 7 with his 
bay four-year-old mare Amber. Edward Wil- 
letts & Son of Roslya, L I, carried off the 
first prize for fillies three years old. The 
stallion Prince of Bethlehem with his get, 
owned by B. L. Shimier of Bethlehem, Pa, 
was awarded the first prize and deserved it. 

The tine exhibit of cattle, in charge of 
Charles Ayres, superintendent, called forth 
much admiration. Nochoicer lot of Guern- 
seys has been seen than that sent by A. 
J. Cassatt, Esq, of Berwyn, Pa. Of course 
their horns were decorated with blue ribbons. 
In the class of Holstein-Friesians A. A. Cor- 
telyon of Neshanic Station, N J, made a great 
record. About everyone of his famous Bloom- 
ingdale herd was a prize winner. Robert Wat- 
son of Mineral Ridge, O, brought his registered 
Shorthorns, which captured some of the _ rib- 
bons. The Swiss cattle of McLowery Bros 
of Portlandville, N Y, madea fine showing. So 
did the herd of Ayrshires, owned by J. QO. 
Magie & Son of Elizabeth, N J. The Guern- 
seys from the Willswood farm at Budd- 
lake, N J, toox their share of the premiums. 

The show of sheep and swine, in charge of 
Dennis Long, has not been equaled in many 
years. Frank D. Ward of Batavia, N Y, had 
Shropshires which had won premiums the 
week before at the New York state fair at Syra- 
euse. They consisted of choice selections from 
such noted English flocks as those of Andrew 
Evans Mansell, T. & S. Bradburne, Richard 
Thomas and Hon John Dryden of Canada. 
The Shropshire bucks from A. J. Cassatt’s 
Chesterbrook farm won the admiration of 
breeders and many prizes. Robert Watson of 
Mineral Ridge had some fine Poland-China 
swine. There were 12 representatives each 
of Jersey Reds and Berkshires. 

The exhibit of agricultural implements and 
Wagons attracted more or less attention. The 
Paterson wagon company had their display 
in a separate building. Another building 
was occupied by a large number of wagon 
manufacturers. Among those who made a 
fine showing of vehicles we may mention J. 
Colyer & Cu of Newark and Phineas Jones & 
Co of the same city. The latter firm showed 
an improved roller bearing fifth wheel, which 
is the best we have seen. Golder & Post of 
Newark and Charles Van Dwyne made an ex- 
cellent display of carriages. D. G. Het- 
field of Rahway showed a tine line of pneu- 
matic tire sulkies. Among other exhibits 
were noticed that of the Columbia wagon 
company of Columbia, Pa. Their dumping 
wagon, which opens in the middle, was 
something new. The iron post and _ wire 
fence set up on the grounds by J. Collinson of 
East Orange, N J, excited favorable com- 
ment. H. G. Baker & Bro of New ¥ork city 
and J. W. Higgins & Co of Roselle, N J, 
were in evidence with fertilizers. 

The display of fruits, flowers and vegetables 
was worth going miles to see. The most com- 
plete exhibit was that from the Mt Hope 
nurseries of Ellwanger & Barry at Roches- 
ter, NJ. Their wonderful display of apples, 
pears, plums and grapes took any number of 
first awards. C. Fisher of Montclair showed 
some very fine grapes. H. Jerolamon of Hil- 
ton, N J, carried off no less than 38 first 
awards and 15 second awards for his varieties 
of fruit. Calvin Thompson of Basking Ridge 
showed 30 varieties of apples and received 
first award. F. G. French of Springfield had 
a fine display in the vegetable department. 
C. E. French won first premium for each 
of his different varieties of potatoes. The 
Elizabeth nursery company and the Montrose 
nurseries of South Orange, N J, were well 
represented by tine exhibits of fruit trees, 
shade and flowering trees and shrubs. 

The women had no small share in 
play and success of the Waverley fair. In the 
art building their exhibits formed all that 
was worth seeing in lace work, fancy work, 
embroidery,wood work, stained glass, paint- 
ings and miscellaneous articles of every kind 
and design. There was a women’s corps in 
charge at the Emergency tent, where first aid 
was given tothe injured and sick. One or 
two accidents and several other cases showed 
the necessity of such a body of workers on 
the grounds. The W C T U cottage was the 
headquarters for visitors from all over the 
state. The state secretary, Mrs I. Il. Demo- 
rest of Gloster, welcomed the guests, who en- 
a the rocking chairs and hospitalities of 
test cottage. 

There was a large attendance 
which was known as bicycle day, Superin- 
tendent W. J. Lenihan had arranged for a 
great nany novelties, with professional and 
amateur riders,who gave exhibitions of speed, 
pacing, trick riding and other features. There 
is no doubt that the bicycle is coming into 
favor in the country districts and in a few 
years thousands of farmers who now drive to 
town will ride on the bicycle. It only re- 


the dis- 


Saturday, 





mains to add that President Tompkins, with 
Secretary P. T. Quinn and assistant officers, 
looked after all the details in a most thor- 
ough manner and are to be congratulated on 
their success this year. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Sept 15—Farmers 
are engaged in sowing their wheat nearly 
two weeks earlier than usual to get it to start 
before winter begins. The corn crop is partly 
cut. Farmers speak favorably of it, believing 
they have a good average crop. The oat crop 
is better than the average, butis not worth 
over lic per bu. Corn 35¢c per bu, wheat 60c. 
The farmers in this section are having their 
grain threshed. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Sept 14—Late 
corn will fall at least 20 per cent short of a full 
corp and early corn in some places has pre- 
maturely ripened. The tomato crop will not 
exceed 50 per cent in this section. The fac- 
tories av Lambertville, Ringoes, Titusville 
and Hopewell will not probably put up more 
than one-half of their estimated amount. 
Wheat is yielding remarkably well and the 
grain is very plump and fine. Plowing for 
winter grain is mostly completed and the 
manure spread. The ground has broken up 
very mellow and light and the conditions seem 
favorable for a good start of the grain. Apples 
are not falling as badly as might be expected 
as a result of the dry weather and are looking 
fair and of good size. Peaches such as contd 
not be sold at 10c per basket two years ago 
readily bring 40 to 60c now and fairly good 
peaches bring from &80c to $1.25, which seems 
to indicate that the supply has at least as 
much to do with regulating the price as the 
volume of money. Wheat is selling for 65c, 
rye 32c, corn 32c, oats 23c, potatoes 3S0c, Ccab- 
bage 50ec per 100 lbs, butter 18e¢ per lb, eggs 
léc per doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte, Sept 15—The farmers 
through with their fall 
along with corn cutting. Many potatoes 
have been raised, but the crop was not 
quite as large as was expected, accounted 
for by the dry weather of the past month. 
There is little rot among the tubers, however. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S Correspondent has 
secured the following as the prevailing mar- 
ket prices in this vicinity: Butter 18c per lb, 
eggs 124c per doz, chickens 40 to 50c per pair, 
apples 15 to 40c per bu, peaches 25 to 50c per 
pk, tomatoes 10c per pk, onions 15c per 
pk, pears 25c per pk, green corn 5 to 8¢ 
per doz, plums 40c per pk, grapes 4c per 1b, 
cucumbers from 5c per doz to 25c per hun- 
dred, lima beans 8e¢ per gt, cantaloupes home- 
grown 5c each, lard 9c per Ib and squashes 
5to sc each. The big event of last week 
was a picnic of the business men of Lelle- 
fonte and Lock Haven held at Hecla Park. 
More than 200 business firms were represent- 
ed and business was practically at a standstill 
cure a number of 


Canvassers Wanted, evr. 's sister or 


vassers at once. We intend that every farmel 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. A pplica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 


about 
and well 


are 


seeding 





We desire to se- 





’ er 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertige- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 0 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to vo on another page ‘ 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set 10 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a smali adv. as noticeable as a jarge one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST | will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 








] AISE BELGIAN HARES for mar®et. More profit than cows 
Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa, 








in the two towns, every place being closed 
with the exception of the banks. About 10,- 
000 people attended the meeting, which was 
held for the purpose of forming an organiza- 


tion. Several interesting business addresses 
were Inade. Many farmers joined with the 
business men in making the day’s outing a 


success. 
NEW YORK. 
The Business Side of Fruit Culture. 


The work of the horticultural schools held 
by Cornell university, under the Nixon bill, 
which made special provision for them, isa 
fine example of science applied to education- 
al work in agriculture. While scientifically 
exact, the instruction is elementary and thor- 
oughly practical. It is eagerly accepted by 
farmers, because it is made plain and helpful. 


A strong feature is being made of the _ busi- 
ness side of fruit culture. Apples are brought 
to these schools and before the large audi- 


ence the lecturer selects a barrel of fruit and 
puts itupin proper shape as it should be, 
either for home or export trade, and it is sur- 
prising how few really know the way fruit 
should be put up. This matter was never of 
reater importance than this fall when the 
arge apple crop makes it imperative that the 
utmost attention be given to selecting and 
packing fruit, as only the best will returna 
profit. With each address is given those in 
the audience a synopsis of the lecture to be 
followed while the instruction is given. 

In Westchester Co, N Y,in addition to these 
horticultural schools, a special session is 
provided tor the public school children, who 
are given observation lessons on plants, flow- 
ers, etc. Prof Bailey with his enthusiasm 
makes these particularly captivating to 
the children. An interesting result of the 
summer schools in horticulture conducted at 
the Powell farm is the buying of farms by 
the young men from cities who took the in- 
struction. One student has purchased a farm 
of 200 acres with stock, crops, etc, all on it 
and has plunged into the business in earnest 
with both cash and brains. Another is look- 
ing about for a 300-acre farm. These young 
men are both going to Cornell university for 
further study in agriculture this winter. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Sept 14—The farmers are 
drawing sweet corn to the canning factories, 
some going to Stittville and others to Rome. 
The crop is a good one. Potato digging has 
begun and some report grubby potatoes. It 
is many years since there has been sucha 
yield of apples. Many large limbs are broken 
and many have been propped. Those who have 
silos are filling them now. H. W. Evans, 
G. M. Soule and G. J. Kline have purchased 
McCormick corn harvesters. The threshing 
machines have taken their annual trips. 
The oat crop was very good. 


Hartford, Wasthington Co, Sept 15—Corn 
cutting is the order of the day and on the 
whole corn is a good crop. Potatoes light, 


with a tendency toward better prices than of 
late. Threshing most finished, with a large 
yield of oats. Stock of all kinds looking well, 


but not in verv great demand. Butter hasa 
better outlook as the weather gets cooler. 


Apples are a large crop with few sales. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Sept 15—Fall plow- 
ing is finished, and corn is all cut and a fine 
crop it was. The rains have freshened things 
up and pastures are looking well. Potatoes 
are not turning out as well as usual and good 
potatoes it is thought will bring a better price 
than last year. Plums and pears are very 
scarce. The apple yield is large. Late apples 
are falling from the trees and some are being 
picked. The markets are fairly glutted with 
melons. A. T. Pack is paying 33c per bu for 
new rye. 


The Latest Dairy Markets. 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, Sept 14—There was a strong 


market and toward the end an active one 
here this week. The same influences that 
were at work in the northern part of the 
State last week were brought to bear here, 
and quite a batch of goods taken in this 
market to-day will go to Montreal. Specula- 
tion seems to be moue active in Canada than 


in New York and freights being lower from 
Montreal the buyers from that city can afford 
to pay more for the goods. The stock sold 
Was mostly the make of the third week in 
August, which was after the close of the 
heated term. For this reason there was con- 
siderable campetition for the best fancy lots. 
Sales exceed those of one year ago by about 
600 bxs, but this is occasioned by some of the 
salesmen putting in stock that has been held 


back, believing it to be a favorable time to 
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sell. One factoryman said he didn’t intend 
to sell a box to-day, but the prices were too 
tempting to resist, 

Transactions were as follows: Large color- 
ed, 1163 bxs at 8Zc, 1565 at 9c, 90 at 94c; large 
white, 125 at 8?c, 135 at 8ic; small white 120 
at 84c; 40 at 8}c, 46 at 9c; small colored 648 at 
88c, 982 at 8#c; consigned, 40 bxs. Total 4954 
against 4382 one year ago, and 8863 two years 
ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 240 bxs at Ste, 
3564 at 8hc, 217 at pt and 217 consigned, total 
4238 bxs. 

At Jamestown, on the local butter market, 
Monday of this week, 38,587 tbs cmy sold at 
144@15e P tb. 

At New York, the milk supply has shown 
some falling off: the past few days, and with 
the spasmodic improvement in the demand, 
has sold as high as $2 P can on the platform, 
altnough this is above the average for the 
week. The price has vacilated around $1 50 
® can, occasionally selling materially below 
that. The exchange price was made 2c 
qt to farmers beginning Sept 11 and there is 
talk that several dairies will drop out for the 
time being. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Sept 14 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE & West RR, 25,034 1,105 449 
N Y Central, 10,988 84 417 
N Y, Ont & West, e 26,349 1,485 - 
West Shore, 8,092 231 180 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,134 304 ~ 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 - — 
New Haven & H, 8,976 4l = 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 — _ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 —_ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 — 
HR T Co, 5,260 235 = 
Other sources, 4,060 _ - 
Total receipts, 140,432 3,938 1,046 
Daily average, 20,061 562 149 
Daily av last week, 19,680 480 164 
Av last year, 21,536 829 242 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R KR to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 





Sept 6 Aug30 Aug 23° Auglé Aug 
Hammonds, 37 38 38 37 194 
Millwood, 118 117 107 562 
Kitchawan, 76 79 sl 405 
Croton Lake, 66 71 72 351 
Yorktown, 239 258 247 1272 
Amawalk, 107 107 114 545 
West Somers, 43 43 2 215 
Baldwin Place, 205 189 183 952 
Mahopac Falls, 341 347 334 1695 
Mahopac Mines, 167 168 181 878 
Lake Mahopac, 35 38 37 190 
Crofts, 94 80 82 420 
Carmel, RS 125 8&3 4s4 
Brewster, 9 
Total, 1625 1631 1660 1600 8163 


Also 858 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 

At Philadelphia, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3c P qt, less freight. The managers 
at their adjourned meeting Saturday of last 
week discussed the advisability of making 
an advance to the winter basis, but finally 
decided they could not see their way clear 
to do so at this date. Surplus milk has 
recently changed hands on the platform as 
low as 80c P can of 40 qts. Considerable 
quantities of milk have been held back in 
the country, relieving the market just that 
much. Occasional period of hot weather ad- 
vanced the surplus price to $160 but with a 
weak undertone at the figure. A large num- 
ber of dairies, shut out in the closing of the 
seashore trade, are still seeking a market in 
Philadelphia without much success up to 
the present time. 





Country Produce Markets. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry = dull 
and weak. Chickens 9}@10c P tb 1 w, 11@ 
lise d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, ducks 11@12¢, 
geese 9@10c, fresh eggs scarce at 20c ‘ dz, 


cold storage 13@15c. Potatoes quiet and weak, 


$1 P bbl, onions 1 50, cabbage 2 75@3 PY 100, 
turnips 75@80c, cranberries 7 50@8 50 P bbl, 
watermelons 14@18 P 100, muskmelons 50c¢ 
? bbl. Beef 52@6fc P tb, veal 6@7kc, hogs 4 
@5c, mutton 5@6ec, milch cows 30@40 ea. Bal- 
ed timothy hay 15 50@17 50 P ton, loose 16@ 
18, clover 14@16 50, rye straw 12@12 50, oat 
8@9, bran 11 50@12, cottonseed meal 15, mid- 


dlings 14@15. 

At Syracuse, beef 55@7c P tb, veal 8c, mut- 
ton 5@7c, lamb 9@10c, hides 3@3c, calf- 
skins 75@90c ea. Fresh eggs 1l6c P dz, chick- 
ens 10c P tb l w, 14¢c dw, broilers 16¢ 1 w, 
turkeys 16c dw. Bran $11 P ton, middlings 
12, loose hay 13@15, baled 14@18, rye straw 
12, oat 8@9. Potatoes firm. 35¢c P bu, onions 
40c, apples 1@1 25 P bbl, green peppers 50c ? 
bu, tomatoes 25c, honey 10@12sc¢ P tb. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$13@13 50 P ton, clover 11 50@12, rye straw 
12@12 50, oat 6@6 50, bran 9 50@10, middlings 
9@11. Chickens 9@10¢c P lblw, ducks 10@ 
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10}c, roosters 20@25c ea. fresh eggs 14@144c P 


dz. 


White potatoes 25@30c P bu, sweets 85c@ 


110 ® bbl, onions 1 10@1 25, cabbages 3@3 50 
® 100, tomatoes 20@25c P bu, egg plant 50@ 


75e P 100. 


PENNSYLVANIA~— At Philadelphia, No 2 red 
wheat 614@61fc P bu, No 1 northern spring 65} 
@65kc, mixed corn 254@26c, No 2 white oats 
234@244c, ch timothy hay $13 50 P ton, No1 
12@12 50, straight rye straw 13 50@14, tangled 


9 50@10, cat 


6 25@7, 


bran 8@9 50. Fresh 


nearby eggs 144@15c P dz, western 14@14}c, 


fowls 8@10c P lb lw, 19@10}c dw. 
pears 3@4 50, Concord 


1 25@1 75 ¥ bbl, 


Apples 


grapes 8@10c P small bskt, Delaware 10@11c, 
crauberries 5 50@6, potatoes 28@30c ¥P 8-bu 
bskt, onions 1 10@1 25 P bbl. 





Fairs in [liddle States. 





New York. 

Afton, Afton, S 22-25 

Am Institute, Madison 
Sq garden, § 28-0 29 
Brockport, Brockport,S 24-26 

Brookfield, Brookfield, 
Sept 22-24 

Butternut Valley, Mor- 
ris, 8S 29-0 1 
Chenango, Afton, §S 22-25 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill,S 21-24 
Columbia,Hudson,§ 28-Oct 1 
Delaware, Delhi, S 22-24 
Dryden, Dryden, S 22-24 
Dundee, Dundee O 68 

Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 

S 22-25 


Erie, Hamburg, 
Franklin, Malone, 
Genesee, Batavia, 


§ 21-24 
Glendale,Pottersv ille,S22-25 


Livingston, Geneseo, O 5-7 
Madison, Brookfield, S 22-24 
Monroe, Rochester, 8S 28-0 2 
Monroe, Brockport, S 24-26 
Mt Morris,Mt Morris, S 25-26 
Naples, Naples, 8 7 
Niagara, Lockport, S 23-26 
Oneida, Rome, S 21-25 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 
S 2-01 


Oswego, Phoenix, S 22-25 


Otsego, Cooperstown, S 21-23 
S 24-26 
5 on 


Palmyra, Palmyra, 
Phoenix, Phoenix, 
Queens, Mineola, 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 
Richfield Springs, Ric 
field Springs, Ss 
Rushville, Rushville, § 
Schoharie,Sehoharie, S 
Schoharie, Cobleskill.S 21-24 
Schuyler, Watkins, 8S 29-O 2 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 29-0 
Silver Lake, Perry, 0 l- 
Steuben, Bath, ; ) 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 29-0 1 
Westchester, White Plains, 
S 28-0 3 
Western N Y, Roches- 
S 28-0 2 
S 29-50 


S 22-25 







ter, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 
Yates, Penn Yan, 
DISTRICT. 
Tompkins, Dryden, 
Ontario. 
Bruce, Paisley, 


S 22-24 





Simcoe, Stayner, § 29-01 
Simcoe, Cookstown, O 6-7 
Victoria, Lindsay, S 23-25 


Waterloo, Wellesley, S 22-23 
York, Markham, 5 30-0 2 
DISTRICT. 
Bruce, Walkerton, 
Maryland. 
Frederick, Frederick, O 13-16 


Pennsylvania. 
Armstrong, Dayton, S 29-0 2 
Beaver, Beaver, 3 22-25 
Berks, Kutztown, 06-9 
Bradford, Towanda, S 22-25 
Cambria,Carrolltown, 8S 22-25 
Carbon, Lehighton, 8S 29-0 2 
Chester, Oxford, June 3-8 22 
Clearfield, Grampian, 8 20-25 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 


S 22-23 


0 17- 
Crawford, Conneaut ville 
* Cambrid reboro 
Fe 8 23-35 
Cumberland, Ce 


S 29-0 2 

Dauphin, Gratz, §S 22-25 
Erie, Edinboro, & 29-0 2 
Fayette, Uniontown, 820-0 2 
Hi. Belle Vernon, © 6-8 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 7-8 
* Waynesburg, S 22-25 
Jefferson, Brookville, S 22-25 
Lehigh, Allentown, S$ 22-25 
Luzerne, Dallas, 8 29-02 
Lycoming, sania: 
- 


Mercer, Greenville, 
- Mercer, 

Stoneboro, 

Mifflin, Lewistown, 

Northampton, Nazareth, 


Northumberland, Milton, 
0 6-9 


Perry, Newport S 22-25 
Philadelphia, Phila, N 10-14 
Schuylkill, Ashland, S 29-0 2 
Sullivan,Forksville, 830-01 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 


Susquehanna, Harford, 


Tioga, Mansfield, S 22-25 

































































Union, Burgettstown, O68 
Union, Dallas, § 29-0 2 
Union, Lewisburg, 829-02 





Haldimand,Cayuga, §S 
Huron, Goderich, Ss 


Washington, Burgettstown, 
22-24 06 
Lanark, North Lanark. 


Wayne, Honesdale, S 29-O1 
$ 29-01 Westmoreland, Greens- 
Oxford, Otterville, O 2-3 burg § 22- 
Peel, Brampton, S 29-30 York, York, O 5-9 
Perth, Stratford, O 1-2 


Perth, Milverton, S 24-25 New Jersey. 
Peterboro, Peterboro,S 21-23 Burlington, Mt Holly,S 22-25 


Additions to or corrections for our fair list 
are solicited. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 


EARN A BICYCLE! 





















We wish to introdnce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good and prices reasonable. 

Sell 75 lbs. to earna Boy's 

BicycLe; 1€0 Ibs. for a 

GIRL’s BICYCLE; 200 Ibs, 

}for a LADIES’ OR GENTS 
/ HIGH GRADE BICYCLE; 50 
lbs. for a WALTHAM GOLD 

— WATCH AND CHAIN 3 26 lbs. 

fora Sourip SitverR WATCH AND CHAIN; 10 Ibs. fora 
beautiful GoLD Ring; 50 1lbs, for a DECORATED DINNER 
SET. fend your full address on postal for Catalogue and 


Ww. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 


= aaa 
Samples mailed free from the largest con- 


cern in U.S. Pritves 30% lower than others, 
PAPERS from 2c. to $3% a Roll—S Yards. 


DEALERS DISCOUNTS. 


A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN "sess, 








418 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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UPWARD TREND OF BUSINESS. 


TuEspAY EVENING, Sept 15, 1896. 

An interesting and important feature of the 
week in trade circles is the continuance of 
the hopefulness. The movement of foreign 
gold toward America keeps up and about 
$29,000,000 has been engaged, most of which 
-has arrived. Idle money is tirmly held, how- 
ever, and two or three important bank fail- 
ures have been the occasion of some comment, 
causing temporary hesitation. No general 
revival of business is anticipated until after 
election, although during the past week an 
improvement in the demand for seasonable 
staples is noted. The iron trade remains quiet, 
but the smaller production of pig causes some 
interesting inquiries among manufacturers. 
Cut freight rates have decreased the earnings 
of railways, which are a little smaller in the 
aggregate than a year ago, especially in the 
central west and southwest. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

—Cattle— — Hogs— —Sheep—~ 

1896 86-1895 1806 1895 18% 1895 

Chicago, F100 bs, $19 8600 22340 £450 8320 Bio 

New York, 485 5 75 419 5 lv 3 65 400 

Buffalo, : 5 65 3 65 470 410 410 


Kansas City, y 5 320 425 319 3 65 
Pittsburg, rt 5 75 360 465 375 400 
At Chicago, the cattle market has not fully 
held the advance recently scored, and while a 
natural reaction has taken 10@25c off best 
prices, the undertone is still one of confi- 
dence. Considering the heavy exports, Eu- 
ropean markets hold up well, and local dress- 
ed beef concerns are all actively engaged. Re- 
ceipts the past few days have been fairly good, 
although a number of range cattle are 
coming forward than a yearago. With un- 
finished natives selling so low, and with corn 
as cheap as it is at present, some of the best 
posted people atthe yards are advising farm- 
ers to feed unripe cattle fora time. Revised 
prices covering all grades are as follows: 
Feeders, 800 to 

1150 Ths, 
Stockers, 400 to 

850 Ths. 

Caives, 300 hs up, 
Calves, veal, 
Grass Texans 
2 Texas cows and 
good cows, 2.)0@2.50 heifers. 
1.29@2.00 Texas bulls, 1.25@2.25 
1.79@4.25 Western steers, 2.754 4.00 

The hog market is devoid of special feature 
and substantially steady at the low range. 
Choice smooth weighing 200 to £75 lbs 
are favorites, these selling at 834330, with as- 
sorted light up to 3 40, heavy mixed 2 80@ 
3 20, fair to choice straight heavy 2 6043, 
sows and coarse rough lots 2 4042 75. Not- 
withstanding low prices for all kinds of pro- 
visions, total U S$ exports, including live cat- 
tle, amounted to $107,684,000 for eight months 
this year, against 101,132,000 last year. 

Sheep trade not altogether satisfactory, 
prices showing an indifferent recovery fromm 
the break noted a week ago, yet a fair inquiry 
for butcher grades at the low figures ruling. 
Good to choice $2 65435 10, fancy at a small 
premium, common to fair 2¢2 50. Feeding 
sheep and lambs are in good demand with the 
former at 2 25@@2 560 and lambs around 3 254 
350. Good to choice butcher lambs 350¢@4 50. 

At Pittsburg, a «decided increase in 
receipts has brought some weakness, the mar- 
ket declining 10¢15e Monday of this week 
when 100 cars arrived. Quotations: 

Extra, 14) to 1600 ba, $4.50@4 75 Com to good fat bulla, $2 00@3 

Giood, 120 to 500 tba, fiw 25 Com to good fat cows ikenS 00 
Fair, 9) to 1100 ba, 3 .4x@3 55 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Iba, 3 00@400 
Common, 700 to 900 Iba, 2 50@3 25 Bologna cows, p hd 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, & 00@3 85 F'sh cows & spring’rs, 15 00@45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 200@375 Veal calves, 5 0M06 

The nog market suffered a sharp break of 
10@20e Monday of this week, all classes of 
buyers holdimg off except at material price 
concessions. Medium weights 83 55@3 60, 
light 3 50@3 55, heavy droves 3 15@3 30. 
Sheep steady with 15 double decks on sale 
Mendes. Good to prime wethers, 85@105 
Ibs, 3 5003 75, fair mixed droves, 7T0@80 Ibs, 
27545 25, poor and common sheep 1 50@2 50, 


good to choice lambs 5@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle generally steady when 
possessing quality with current offerings in- 
cluding few strictly prime. Monday's receipts 
of all kinds 160 cars, common to ordinary 
cattle ruling easier. Transactions on the ba- 
sis of $3 7544 75 for fair light to choice ship- 
ping and export steers. Milch cows steady at 
a0 ea for ordinary to fancy, veal calves 
easy at 546 50 P 100 lbs. Hogs in good de- 
mand, the 60 double decks received Monday 
selling at steady to firm prices, with best lots 
he higher. Meavy 3 30@3 40, mixed droves 
$4003 55, assorted light 3 6073 65. Sheep 
receipts Monday 40 cars, market generally 


less 


Fey export steers, 84.5004 9 
Prime, i500 @1600 tbs, 4.5004.75 
Good to ch, rls 

14 Ths. 4.00844.50 
Fair to med, 1150 

@1400 Ths. 3.04.25 
Ch cows and heif- 


5@3.65 


7543.60 
1.5072.5 
Canners. 

Poor to ch bulls, 


hogs 


cattle 


far west 3 2544 25, poor to 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


higher than at the close of last week. Best 
export wethers 3 75@4 10. good to choice 
butcher weights 3 50@3 75, fair to good kill- 
ing sheep 2 75@3, lambs 4¢@4 75. 

At New York, cattle not active, but "gener- 
ally steady, common to good natives 5444 65, 
fancy a small premium, range cattle from the 
choice eastern 
1 7542 75, oxen 3 Wed. 
Veal calves in ample supply and easy at 5@ 
7 50, country dressed 7210. Poor to good 
milch cows with calves 18440 P head. Hogs 
generally steady at 3 6544 10, with fancy pigs 
up to 4 15@4 25, country dressed hogs 426 50 
for heavy to choice light. Sheep slow and 
lambs easy under ample offerings. Common 
to choice sheep 2% 25@3 65, ordinary to choice 
lambs 425. 

At Boston, ordinary to fancy milch cows $35 
@0)0 P head. Two-vear-cld” steers 12422, 
three-year-olds 202432. 

At London, American steers 
est dressed weight, sheep 9@95c. 
beef 7} 438ke P Ib. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR‘AGO. 
—Wheat~ —Corn-— —Oats-— 
186 1845 189% 1895 1896 1895 
1644¢ I8%c 

2ut 24 
953 


bulls 222 75, cows 


10$@11e P Ih, 
Refrigerator 


GRAINS, 


Cash or spot 
Chicago, 

New York 
Boston, 5 = 
Toledo, “ Bx 53 204; 
St Louis, ! : Me 302 174 183, 
Minneapolis, ie : - — 

San Francisco, 
London, rr 

*Per cental. Other prices ® bu 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 

47,602,000 46,495,000 33,096.000 
Corn, 3,007 000 12.781, 4,950,000 
Uats, 8,178,000 7.374,000 2,837,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE PELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 5844¢ 155,¢ 
December, 5934 217 164, 
May, 64, 24), 1913 

At Chicago, wheat has «done considerably 
better since our latest report, last week clesing 
at 1{/@2e net advance, ana this week opening 
with a moderate degree of interest manifest- 
ed and prices rather unsettled. The bears 
have been unable to find new arguments. Re- 
ceipts of new wheat in the northwest continue 
large, the weather in the main. is favorable 
and cable advices show about the usual quan- 
tity of foreign wheat on the way to western 
Europe to compete with American. <A slight- 
ly better tone prevails, however, with indi- 
cations of some investment buying. A lead- 
ing feature of encouragement is the activity 
of exporters, weekly clearances of wheat and 
flour showing a good total. August wheat 
exports, 6,695,004 bu, were a half more than 
a year ago: flour exports 1,458,602 bbls against 
only 1,105,210 Iast year. The government’s 
Sept crop report made known late last week 
exerted little influence on values. Its figures 
of general condition suggested a crop consid- 
erably smaller than was hinted at by our 
own special report a week earlier, yet 
there is plenty of time for the Washing- 
ton, bureau to advance its estimates, as was 
done a year ago. The trade refused to attach 
much weight to the government report and 
still Jooks for a fairly good wheat crop. The 
general situation, particularly the statistical 
position, has much of hope, and the under- 
tone is one of considerable confidence. De- 
cember wheat worked up to nearly 60c DP 
bu at the close of last week, and opens this 
week close to that. Monday’s visible 
supply statement showed 1,100,000, an increase 
in public stocks during the preceding week. 
No 2 cash 58@58}e, carlots by sample at the 
usnal differences, No 3 selling down to 52@ 
d3c, according to condition. 

In response to an inquiry sent 
Chicago Trade Bulletin asking winter wheat 
farmers if they are selling, replies in the 
main indicate they are, 139 out of 206 answer- 
ing in the affirmative. This was the general 
trend in Kan, Mo, Ill and Mich, whilea 
number of responses from Ohio and southern 
Ind said farmers are not selling wheat be- 
cause 1f is unmerchantable, millers refusing 
to accept it. 

The corn situation possesses little novelty, 
prices recently moving up a trifle, due almost 
entirely to sympathy with wheat. Receipts 
of old corn liberal, foreign advices generally 
sasy. Exports from the U S are large, but so 
are stocks in public warebouses. Low prices, 
however, are favorable to investment buying, 
and there is a fairly good demand without 
particular activity. No 2in store or Sept de- 
livery 20@21lce, May 24@24he. 

The quality of oats arriving 
improvement and averages poor, 
taking cognizance of this fact. As a 
there is rather more investment 


*991/ *) 05 
24, *1.05 


Wheat, bu, 


out by the 


shows little 
the trade 

result, 
buying, 


May hardening fractionally to a point around 
19241%e P bu. No 2in store or Sept delivery 
154 @153c, No3 by sample 12a lic, according 
to condition, wich transactions largely at 14 
@lic. Eight months’ oats exports over 20,000,- 
000 bu against only 1,042,000 corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Other grain and seeds without particularly 
new development. Rye receipts larger with 
transactions on the basis of 50; @35lse P bu for 
No . a indicating a fair recove r) rol the de. 
pression of a week ago. Barley a little more 
active, receipts of new increasing, bright and 
plump offerings commanding 26@28¢e P bu 
with choice old malting up to 30@32e and low 
grades of thin and badly stained down to 16@ 
18ec. During 8 mos of ‘96 to Sept 1 barley ex- 
ports were 7,271,555 bu compared with only 
1,273,075 bu corresponding period a year ago. 
These enormous supplies were cleared chiefly 
from San Francisco and N Y. After selling 
early in the week at 63}¢ P bu, No 1 flax- 
seed recovered To 6H5ke, but has since ruled 
rather easy with futures under considerable 
neglect. Receipts increased and exporters 
doing little. Clover easy under increased of- 
ferings for future delivery, Oct selling down 
to S5 5O P etl, a loss of about Soe. A liberal 
business in timothy, including free buying for 
both eastern and foreign account, yet prices 
show small improvement owing to large offer- 
ings. Transactions on the basis of about $2 60 
P ctl for prime cash or Sept delivery. Hun- 
garian quiet at 50@60c P ctl, millet 35@55c, 
German millet 454@60c, sunflower seed 1 25@ 
1 50. 

At Toledo, receipts of wheat fairly liberal 
and with rather light stocks in the hands of 
millers and encouraging outside 
moderate strength prevails. September 63c, 
Dec 67@67}c. Corn quiet, oats dull on the 
basis of about 19$c for May. Clover seed sell- 
ing at a wide range owing to variable quality. 
Some inquiry on foreign account,fmarket rath- 
erslow. Prime for Oct delivery 4 4544 50 


P bu. 


advices, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Eggs. 

fresh stock holds up 
steadily, market quiet. Fey newlaid nearby 
Isc P dz, state fresh gathered 164¢@ . 2a 
country marks 1641l7c, western 155@16c, 
fair to good $2 4042385 VP case. 

At Boston, market firm for fresh, 
receipts light. Nearby and Cape fcy 22@24¢ 
P dz, ch fresh eastern 18¢.fair to good 15 41b6e, 
Vtand N H ch fresh 18¢ P dz, Mich fey 16$¢ 
l7ec, western fair to good 14415¢e, P E Island 
153 @16e. 


At New York, fine 


choice 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears v1 
in moderate supply, grapes plentiful. Md 
peaches 50@80c P bskt, Del 25445c, N J Tie 
@$1, fair to fey in carriers 1 50@2 25, green 
plums 30@60c P 10-tb bskt, blue 30460e, 
Seckel pears 3@450 B bbl, Bartlett 544 50, 
muskmelons 143 50 P bbl, watermelons 5420 
P 100. Delaware grapes 11@14c P bskt, Con- 
cord 14@16c, Niagaras 11@13c, dark Cape Cod 
cranberries 5 25@5 50, light to medium 445. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a fair demand, prices some- 
what unsettled. Bran 45@50c P 100 tbs, lin- 
seed oil meal $17 218, cottonseed 19220, brew- 
ers’ meal 80@85c, grits SU@S85c, coarse corn 
meal 53@57e. 


about steady, peaches 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are somewhat in ex- 
cess of current wants and the market rules 
rather dull and weak. Quotations are for 
new: Prime timothy 80c P 100 ths, Nol Te, 
No 2 Tide, Ne 3 60ab5c, shipping 69c, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 40 4 
45c, long rye straw No 1 75 @80c, No 2 65470 
short rye 50@60c, oat and wheat 30@40c. 

At Boston, market quiet, but 
commanding full prices. N \ 
fey $17418 P ton, fair to good 16417, eastern 
15 50@16, ch clover and clover mixed 104i2, 
swale 5 50@9, good to prime rye straw 15416, 
oat 8 5049. 


C, 
choice grades 


and Can ch 


Onions. 

At New York,receipts are liberal and move- 
ment slow. N Y state yellow 81254140 P 
bbl, eastern white 2@2 50, red 150@1 75, yel- 
low 1 5041 62, Orange Co white 1@2 P bag, 
yellow 75c @1 37, red T5e@150, NJ and L 
yellow 1 254150 P bbl, NJ white 1 50@2 25, 
western yellow 1 2541 40. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, there is a moderate inquiry 
at steady prices. L Tin bulk $1 ® bbl1,N J T5e 
@1, Va sweets, yellow 9c @1 P bbl, Vineland 
1 50@1 75, N J 1 50. 

At Boston, prices favor buyers, receipts 
liberal. Aroostook Hebrons 40c P bu, Vt 








_—w Freee eee 











38c, N Y 35c, N H 38@40c, Va yellow sweets 
$1 37@1 50 P bbl, N J 1 87@2. 
Poultry. 

At New York, demand only moderate and 
market in an unsatisfactory condition. Dress- 
ed poultry: Turkeys good to ch 13@18¢ P bb, 
Phila spring chickens 13@15c, western 9@9kc, 
western fowls 84@94c, spring ducks 13@13hc, 
white squabs $175 W dz, mixed 1 25@1 50, 
dark and poor 1@1 25. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens 9c P tb, fowls 9c, turkeys 10c, ducks 
G0@80c P pr, geese 1@1 50, pigeons, old 25c P 
pr, young 15@20c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice lots in good demand. 
Cabbage $2 50@4 P 100, celery 20@50c ¥P dz, 
egg plant 60@75c P bbl, cucumbers 1 50@3 P 
bbl, lima beans 1 25@1 75 ® bag, turnips, Rus- 
sian 75@85c P bbl, tomatoes 30@40 P cra, 
marrow squash 75c@1 ® bbl, white 2@2 25, 
Hubbard 75c@1, green corn }0@7Tic ¥P 100, 
green peppers 75c@1 P bbl, pumpkins 50@ 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 

Apple receipts are — plentiful at the 
larger markets, but the fruit is mostly of 
common to medium quality. Demand for 
such is dull and prices weak and _ irregular. 
Fancy grades arriving are held firmly at top 
figures. There is a fair call for fancy soft 
table varieties. Many of the apples now be- 
ing received are hard and fit only for ship- 

ing or storing. At Chicago, prices are low, 
which fact has caused somewhat restricted 
receipts. New York and Boston markets are 
plentifully supplied. é 

The prospect for a liberal distribution of 
American fruitin Europe remains best for 
good to prime evaporated and bright sun- 
dried apples.—{F. Mann & Co, Antwerp. 

Late advices from Liverpool indicate a 
steady demand for American apples, especial- 
ly good, hard fruit, and prices well maintain- 
ed. The increasing importance of American 
shipments is quite noticeable. Winter Bald- 
wins still run small and green. Canadian 
apples are in good condition. Latest mail 
quotations follow: Kings $2 64@3 84 ¥ bbl, 
Baldwins 1 80@2 76, Greenings 1 44@2 40, 
Fall Pippins 1 68@2 88, Ramshorns 1 56@2 58, 
Gravensteins 1 44@2 64, Orange Pippins 1 32 
@2 40, Canadian 1 60@3 30. 

At New York, supplies large and market 
firm for choice. Codlings 75c@$125 ® bbl, 
Holland Pippins 1@1 25, Fall Pippins T5c@ 
125, Alexander 1 50@2, 20-o0z 1 25@1 50, Maid- 
en Blush 1@1 25, Duchess of Oldenburg 1@2, 
Gravenstein 1 25@2, King 1@1 50. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy and demand 
moderate except for export. Gravenstein 
$1@1 50 P bbl, Duchess 1@150, N Y mixed 
T5c@1 25, Porters and Pippins 60@7ic. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
steady under fair demand. Good to ch emy 
16@17c P th, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, mar- 
ket steady and unchanged. Good toch cmy 
18@18}c, dairy 15@17c. 

At New York, while a larger business than 
usual has passed during the week the mar- 
ket has shown no sign of exceptional activi- 
ty. Prices have been held up steadily, and 
although perhaps 164c is at the moment ex- 
treme, it is obtainable for strictly choice 
grades. Receipts were larger last week, but 
local demand increased also. Of undergrades 
there is quite a stock on hand and itis diffi- 
cult to sell. Dairy 1s quiet. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 
follow: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 164¢c P tb, western firsts 144@154c, sec- 
onds 124@134c, N Y cmy 16@16}c, N Y dairy 
half tubs fey l5c, firsts 13@14c, western dairy 
firsts 11@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market dull and weak, 
no demand for lower grades. Elgin emy 15@ 
l6c P tb, Ohio 124c, country stock 8@10c.—At 
Cleveland, fairly active, supplies liberal. 
Good to ch emy 13@16c, Elgin 164@17hc, dairy 
11@14c.—At Toledo, good to ch cmy 18@19¢e, 
dairy 16@164c.—At Cincinnati, supply large, 
market easy. Fey Elgin 18c, Ohio 13@15c, 
dairy 7@9ec. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, fine grades 1n fair demand. Western 
fcy cemy 16) @17%c P th, fair to prime 13@16c, 
fey prints 19¢e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet, 
With fair demand for fine creamery. Fey 
cCmy 18219¢c P tbh, ch 16@17c, rolls 17@18e, 
imt cmy 13@l4c, ladles 11@12c, dairy prints 
2@13e. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and trade 
quiet, the market ruling steady, on strictly 
fine fresh goods. Lower grades are dull. 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


Quotations for round lots are as follows: Vt 
and N H fcy cmy assorted sizes 174c P+ hb, 
northern N Y 17}c, western fresh tubs as- 
sorted sizes 164c, northern firsts 15@16c, east- 
ern 14@16c, western firsts 14@144c, seconds 12 
@13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, N Y 14c, firsts 
12@13c, western imt cmy 11@12c. Prints 1@ 
2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm, 
supplies light. Full cream cheddars 7}@8c 
? lb, flats 7@8c, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 84@9c.—At Ogdensburg, St 
Lawrence Co, 26 lots, 1337 boxes, offered, 
9 5-16c bid but no sales on board, salesmen 
holding for 93c.—At Cuba, 200 bxs large sold 
at 8hc, 900 at 8c, 230 at 84c, about 700 flats 
at 8c, 600 45-lb cheddars at 8c, 110 at 88c, 2800 
contracted small at 83@8#c according to size. 

At New York, the market holds up well. 
Stock has cleaned up closely and holders are 
very firm in their views regarding prices. 
There is, however, some conservative feeling 
among buyers, and their operations are cau- 
tious. Qualities are running better. Quota- 
tions follow: N Y full czxeam large fcy colored 
8ic P lb, fey white 88c, ch 8g@8ke, good to 
prime 74@8ic, common to fair 6@7¢c, small fey 
colored 83c, fey white 8$¢ good to ch 7s@8}c, 
common to fair 6}@7}c, light skims, small col- 
ored, ch 63@7c, large 64@6}c, part skims 44@ 
5hc, full skims 1}c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y full 
cream cheddars 9c P lb, flats and family fa- 
vorite 8c, imt Swiss 16c.—At Cleveland, dull 
and steady. Full cream cheddars 8@8ic, flats 
7@7kc, skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At 
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Toledo, full cream cheddars 10@11c, flats 8@ 
8kc, skims 5@7c, imt Swiss 11@124c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, in fair demand. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 7@7}c, family favorite 74@8c, twins 8@8hc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market in good 
shape and firm. New full cream N Y 9@9}c P 
ib, flats 9${@9sc, picnics 94@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a good de- 
mand for choice. N Y full cream, fey small 
84@8fc P lb, fair to good 74@8c, part skims 
5@64c, full skims 2@3c. 

At Boston, market firm for fine stock, but 
quiet. N Y small extra 84@9c ® lb, large 8@ 
84c, firsts 64@7}c, seconds 5@5kc, Vt small 8c, 
large 8c, firsts 6@7c, seconds 5@5}c, sage 
cheese 8@9c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 6 
@8c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white firm at 8ic P lb, colored firm at 9}c. 

Referring to the sharp-advance in the Cana- 
dian cheese market the Montreal Gazette 
says it is also significant that contracting on 
the basis of 9c has commenced. 

The new filled cheese law starts off in a 
manner promising much good to pure prod- 
uct. The day it went into effect only one 
dealer applied for a permit at the Chicago 
custom house, which has supervision over 
northern Jll, the territory where most of the 
filled cheese has long been made. Several 
manufacturers, in the Elgin district would like” 
to qualify for the export trade, but there is 
no provision in the bill for export business. 
Filled cheese men profess to believe the 
omission was purposely made by the skimmilk 
cheese manufacturers of the east and prophe- 
sy it will be the death of the law. 
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‘Smoking Tobacee 


is the 
very best 
Smoking 
Tobacco 


Blackwell’s Genuine 





BULL DURHAM 


You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag and two coupons inside each 4 ounce bag. 
Buy a bag, read the coupon and see how to get your share of $250,000 in presents. 











THE ICE CROP. 


HOW TO HARVEST, SHIP AND USE ICE. 


A Complete Practical Treatise for Farmers, Dairymen, Ice Dealers, Produce Shippers, Meat Packers, Cold 
Storers, and all ‘interested in Ice Houses, Cold Storage, and the Handling or fUse of Ice in Any Way, 
Including Many Recipes for Iced Dishes and Beverages. 


THERON L. HILES. 
The benefits of cold storage could be much more widely diffused than at present 


COLD STORAGE. 


throughout all farming communities, adding materially to their profits and conven- 
ience, and the author shows how these can be secured in a practical way. The con- 


struction of cold storage ice houses, and the tools and methods employed for cutting and housing the ice, as well 
as the benefits to be gained, are described. Cold storage may be used to advantage in prolonging the market for many 
products. The entire crop of fruit need not be shipped at once, but by proper packing and storing may be marketed 
through several months. Fresh meat may be used all summer, and the longer season during which many varieties of 
vegetables and fruits can be kept fresh for the home table, not only adds to the health and enjoyment of the family, 
but is very economical as well. No farmer need be without ice if he will follow the plans suggested in this excellent 
volume, which is the only published book on the practical phases of the ice crop. 


122 pp., 12mo, cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 





Pontiac Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM 


Receipts of Milk (40-qt Cans) at New York. 


[Stated in thousands of cans, last three ciphers (000’s) omitted, but correctly included in totals.] ~ 
Aug July June May April March Feb Jan Dec Nov Oct Sept Total 


1896 1896 1896 1896 1896 
».LE& West RR, 113 130 124 135 116 


rY E 
N Y¥ Central, 41 46 58 59 
N Y, Ont & West, 122 135 ‘ 135 
est Shore, 3 40 4 45 
. ¥, Sus & West, 52 5e 5s 59 
YY & Putnam, 7 : 7 
New Haven & H, : 
Del, Lack & West, 
Long Island, 
N J Central, 
Lehigh Valley, 
H RT Co, 
Other sources, ft 
Total, 1895-6, 703 74 
os 1894-5, 679 7 707 
Summer of 1896, five months’ receipts, 3,380,493 
“ “ 185, * “ 3,367,502 


“#5 days only, Jan 1-5, 
The New York Milk Traffic. 


OUTLOOK FOR WINTER PRICES. 

The milk business of the great metropolis 
continues in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Milk being their most profitable freight, the 
railroads extend their routes to the utmost 
yintil milk is now hauled about 350 miles. 
Shipments from distant territory show a large 
increase over a few years ago, while the older 
milk producing sections of eastern N Y and 
western N E exhibit a corresponding decline, 
according to data previously published in 
these columns. In spite of these conditions, 
however, prices have held up fairly well this 
summer, averaging for the tive months ended 
with August, 2.0c per qt compared to 2.15c 
per qt last summer net to the farmer. The 
farmer furnishes cans, but the receiver de- 
ducts the freight before remitting to the pro- 
ducer. Feeds have been comparatively cheap 
and even at these prices producers have done 
about as well as they could expect in any oth- 
er business. Farmers get the same price, ir- 
respective of distance from the city, except in 
a few unimportant cases, the price not_ being 
graded according to distance as is the Boston 
custom. Neither are prices established for 
six months ahead, asin New England, but 
the so-called milk exchange announces its 
price each month, peddlers buy the surplus 
milk at auction from day to day on the plat- 
form at the receiving depots in New York or 
Jersey City, while many producers make di- 
rect contracts with special customers either at 
tixed price, or the average market price as 
shown by the Milk Reporter, from which 
our figures of receipts and prices are compiled 
in the accompanying tables. Receipts for 
12 months to Aug 31 were 7,727,000 cans of 40 
qts, about same as in calendar year "95 and 
but slightly increased over ’94. 

The price of milk for the ensuing six months 
should certainly average as highas it did 
last winter. Cotton is a short crop and with 
reduction of freight rates, itis believed that 
cottonseed meal will cost quite as much on 
the average as two years ago. The large 
corn,crop seems to be offset by the shortage 
in wheat and oats. With confidence restored 
and increased consumption after election, de- 
mand for milk should be good and there is no 
reason Why last winter's — should not 
prevail. The following table gives the aver- 
age summer and winter price of milk at New 
York, also crop prospects for 18% for the 
whole United States, compared with previous 
years: 

Sum- Yeat Winter Hay p Wheat Corn Oats 
mer Oct-Apr price acre —Millions bushels— 
price Apr-Oct tons 
2.02¢ 1896-7 : 1.25 420 

1895-6 .88 1.00 460 

1894-5 . 1.30 520 

1893-4 2.6 1.20 400 1,620 

1892-3 3.17 1.00 516 1,628 661 

1891-2 3.1f 1.18 612 2,060 738 
2 1890-1 2.89 1,20 399 1,490 524 

=W YORK AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF MILK 
IN CENTS PER QUART. 
cs) 

Jan, 3. & , 3.25¢ 3. c 3.25e 
Feb, ; 
March, K 


uw 


3 
. . . 3. 
April, 2.13 2.2% . 7 2. 
May, . 2. 2. 2.43 2.25 
> 


) 


bo bo te toy 
ow 
th 


June, ‘ 
July, 2. 2. 2. ° 2. 
Aug, 2.12 ° 2. ° 2 
Sept, < 
Oct, 
Nov, 
Dec, 3.25 
Average, 2.68 
WINTER PRICES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The price of milk delivered at Boston Jast 
winter was 37c per 84-qt can, same as paid 
every winter since 18%, compared to 33c in 
summer. The difference between that figure 
and the following is what the contractors got 
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2.5 
2.5 
2.83 
3.25 
2.63 


or) 
> 
Ort 


3. 
3.13 
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to Swcwtorr 

go go go poner 
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1896 189% 1896 1895 1895 1895 1895 1896 
119 114 119 110 106 110 113 1,410 
83 73 69 61 53 3 729 
95 96 102 ; 1,327 
39 36 37 3 44 
53 49 50 635 
13 13 i 16 ‘ 137 
36 25 2 24 2 385 
144 153 oO 156 1,870 
4 4 4 45 
8 8 6 89 
il 11 ‘ 16 j 185 
*4 24 5 23 2 231 
19 19 19 218 
603 618 617 606 616 634 7,727 
541 607 617 590 615 593 7,570 
1895-6, seven winter months’ receipts, 4,346,279 
1894-5, * " - _ * 4,200,256 


for freight, other expenses and  oggge and 
should be no less this season. “he margin 
between Boston price and net price at farm- 
ers’ depot increases with distance to pay the 
extra freight, but contractors assert that they 
have to sell much milk below the established 
price. The following prices were paid last 
winter (and probably will be this season) for 
all the milk contractors’ sold and 5 per cent 
more, the balance or net surplus (some 10 to 
15 per cent of the total supply) being worked 
into butter and paid for at what it fetch- 
ed for that purpose, usually 15¢ per 84-qt can: 
Distance, Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Av 
1€ to 20 miles, 30 32 32 2 2 «9 30¢ 
20 to 30 miles, 2 30 30 y y 29¢ 
30 to 40 miles, 28 30 28¢ 
40 to 50 miles, 27 29 27¢ 
50 to 75 miles, 26 28 26c 
75 to 100 miles, 26 26 2oe 


Other miles, 25 25 24c 


3% 


Hogg tg 
Sa ed 


Operating Corn Cutters.—The corn cutter il- 
ustrated in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Aug- 
ust 22 is operated as any other sled cut- 
ter. A man stands upon it, siezes the 
stalks as the knife cuts them off, and when 
an armful is collected, stops the horse, gets 
off the sled and carries the fodder to the 
shock. It is not usually tied in buudles but 
ean be, if so desired. The knife can be made 
from an old plowshare,orany good steel blade 
that will hold a reasonably sharp edge will 
answer. It is usualiy 24 inches long and four 
wide. None of these home made contrivances 
will automatically gather and bind the corn. 
That’s a problem that has been wurked on for 
many years. The new machine illustrated and 
described on the third cover page cf this issue 
does the whole business, but it is a result of 
years of effort and the expenditure of $100,000! 


Valencia Onions, the first consignment of the 
year, reached N Y Sept 1, amounting to 10,600 
crates, and were quotable at,s0c@$1. 





CURSED. 


For 16 Years Compelled to Eat a Pound of 
Poison Weekly. 


Saved at Last by a Wonderfal Antidote—An Al. 
most Incredible Story of Suffering Told by a 
Louisianian. 

It is wonderful what a human being will 
endure. Just look around and see the peo- 
ple day after day toying recklessly with life 
and health, the most precious things we have, 

Nature will not be imposed upon. She is 
bound to get even—to square accounts. So 
man starts a habit, but nature continues it, 
and, for punishment, he can’t quit. Take 
the case of George Rathban. For sixteen 
years he had to fill his system with poison to 
keep from going insane, and he would be 
still in the rack of torture had not No-To- 
Bac cured him—cured the habit of sixteen 
years in sixteen days. Read his letter. 

Bonira, La, Aug 18, 1895. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been completely cured 
of the tobacco habit by using No-To-Bac. [ 
used tobacco over seventeen years, four 
pounds a month, and I believe that No-To-Bac 
will cure anyone that will take half a box. I 
took six tablets one day, three the next, three 
the next, and one the next day, and I was 
completely cured. After that I had to take 
eight more tablets to cure me of nervousness. 
Twenty-one tablets, you see, made a final 
cure, and allin sixteen days. I can very 
highly recommend No-To-Bac to all who are 
cursed with the tobacco habit and want to 
get rid of it. One box will cure the worst 
case I ever saw. 

Very truly yours, GEORGE RATHBAN. 
Now, dear reader, tobacco-user for a little 
or long time, don’t say, ‘‘I can’t be cured.’’ 

No-To-Bac makes it so easy to quit and will 

do you so much good for your nerves, blood 

and manhood. You don’t have to take our 
word forit. Buy it from your own druggist 
under absolute guarantee of cure. Get our 
booklet ‘‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke 

Your Life Away.’’ Written guarantee and 

free samples maiied for the asking. Ad- 

dress The Sterling Remedy company, Chicago 
or New York. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

‘or. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





QA BERNARD DOGS AND PUPPIES 
registered A. K. C. S. B., handsomely marked and 
largest breeds. JOSEPH THOMAS, Berwyn, Pa. 








A Good Stem=Winding Watch, 


And an Accurate and Reliable Timekeeper, 


Given for Four New Subscribers to This Journal. 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever sold at the 


price. 


It is a stem-winding and stem-setting watch, and the move- 


ment is the latest style put on the market by one of the largest 
watch companies in the country. It is nickel damas.keened, has7 
jewels with train bearings in metal settings, has safety pinion, com- 
pensation balance and superior white enameled dial. It runs 26 
hours and takes no longer to wind than any other watch, as it has a 
short spring just the same as an expensive watch. Every move- 
ment is carefully tested in all positions, before leaving the factory. 
The case is nickel, guaranteed to keep its color and to be very dur- 
able; Las snap bezel and back, to make it dust proof, and to lessen 
the cost to consumer. The illustration shows the exact size of the 
watch, but gives but a very poor idea of the beautiful appearance of 


the watch. 


It isan accurate timekeeper, as good in that respect as 


any watch made, no matter how high the price. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction, and to anyone not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully 
refund the amount paid, upon application. There is no longer any 
reason for any person to be without a watch,as the terms upon 
which we offer this puts it within reach of all. 


OUR OFFER ° We will send this watch, which we 
> guarantee represented, to any 


as 


one sending us four new subscribers to this journal at $1.00 
per year, or fortwo new subscribers and $1.50 additional. 
Price when purchased $3.00. Postage paid by us in each case. 
Show this journal to your friends and neighbors, get them to sub- 
scribe, and thus secure the watch free of charge. 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place. Pontiac Building. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Eberly Block. Homestead Building- 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
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Our Farm Experiment. 


By Florence McCallen. 


Rachel looked at the wide-open back door, 
about 10 feet from the one at which she had 
entered, and smiled. So this was a specimen 
of what Kitty had been enduring in silence. 
‘Is that the reason she warned me not to 
come here?’’ she thought, ‘‘ Poor little, plucky 
little Kit!’’ A customer coming in, Rachel 
waited. Waiting, she had leisure to examine 
her surroundings. A little showease witha 
few bolts of ribbon in it; some trimmed hats 
and bonnets whose color and arrangement 
made the artistic suul of the girl faint within 
her. She was not sufficiently acclimated to 
call the things ‘‘tacky,’’ and that is all the 
word there is which entirely describes such 
things without the aid of other words. The 
woman herself was a work of art. Not often 
in the busy but unhurried southwest does a 
woman have time or inclination to make her- 
self look other than she is. So the kind and 
plenteous years in rolling by give each a 
beauty of her own,—a mellow fitness for her 
lot,as it were, which is a beauty in itself. 
But Miss Cordover had sought to improve 
upon nature. She was truly a ‘‘doll,’’ but a 
very undesirable doll indeed. Laced so stiffly 
that she could not bend, and with the very 
chokingest choker that ever was, clasping her 
thin neck, she moved asif upon wires. By and 
by Rachel became aware of the talk. The 
customer Was a rosy country girl, with bash- 
ful blue eyes shining under a white sunbon- 
net. Miss Cordover was saying: 

“T couldn’t possibly do that. No indeed! 
That would not be business. It is nothing to 


+ 


me that your sister has been sick so Jong, and 
will never wear the hat. I couldn't lend a 
hat! Nor even wait for my pay. Every one 
know s what wild boys your brothers are. 
They would never pay, no indeed. If, as you 
say, your sister can only live a few days, and 
her heart is set on such vanity as a hat, I 
really would not eountenance the buying it, 
even if you had the money. She ought to be 
making her peace with God!’ 

‘*She is zood—she never did a wicked thing 
in her life. And she gave her life for anoth- 
er, and that is how Jesus died,—our preacher 
said so. She was chilled going in the water 
last winter to save a little boy.’’ She turned 
to Ray and told her this as simply as if she 
had known her always. 

‘‘Why does she want a hat, when she is dy- 
ing?’’ 

‘*She doesn’t know she is so near. Mother 
and me, we hope that at the last God will 
take her easy, without scaring her. She’s so 
easy scared. And all the other girls have 
their hats, and have had ever since spring. 
She tried to trim one, but her fingers shook, 
and it was the pitifulest hat you ever seen.’’ 
Tears clouded her pretty eyes as she spoke, 
and Rachel turned with sudden resolve to 
Miss Cordover. 

“‘T will take what you owe us out of the 
store,’’ she said, ‘‘and please show me tke 
prettiest things you have.’’ 

She selected a white hat regardless of season 
or price, borrowed needle and thimble, and 
went to work. When it was finished it was a 
dainty affair of cloudy white lace and roses. 
“Take this to your sister,’’ she said. watt | 
wish I had better material, but in a small 
place like this, one must not expect too much. 
Do not tell her anything about me; let her 
think you bought it, or some one else she 
loves. We, my cousin and myself, will come 
and see her.”’ 

The girl’s eyes thanked her, and then she 
felt that the world was not made up of milli- 
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EVENINGS AT HONE 


ners who wanted her to come to the back 
door, and that after all she had not lived in 
vain. Then she turned to settle with Miss 
Cordover. 

**Four and a half, if ycu please. And taking 
from that the pric? of the  butter—three 
pounds at seventeen cents-- will make fifty- 
one cents, and that from four fifty will leave 
four. Four dollars, if you please, miss.’ 

‘*The butter is twenty cents, and the bal- 
ance is $3.90."’ 

The mechanical smile faded as if some one 
had broken the string, and she dropped the 
money tendered her into the till spitefully. 
She had watched the deft fingers working 
on that hat, and had wondered at their skill. 
“You've worked at the trade,’’ she said, 
tentatively. 

‘*A little.”’ 

**T wonder you did not keep at it. I should 
think coming down to a farm was a drop for 
you. ‘ 

‘*Do you think so? We feel quite lifted 
up, IL assure you. But I may go back to it 
later on. There is more profit in wiuter 
goods,’”’ 

This was said in pure malice, as Rachel 
thought she still owed her something for the 
way she had treated that poor girl, to say 
nothing about the ‘*‘back door.’’ The next 
day she received an offer of a partnership, en- 
closing for her signature an agreement pledg- 
ing herself not to go into business in the town 
of Upton while Miss Cordover remained. 

‘*She’s foxy, isn’t she?’’ was John’s re- 
mark when Ray had told him all. 

**And I am an idiot; I have lost two cus- 
tomers and fooled away four dollars and a 
half.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said John, soberly, ‘‘that’s the part 
of your day's work that you wil! never regret. 
No doubt it seems foolish to humor that poor 
girl, but you yourself are not free from that 
dud-worship which you have been gratifying 
in her.’’ 

‘*T never thought what it was; I just meant 
to give her her heart’s desire, poor hampered 
creature, once before she died. And it was 
a treat to see that unselfish little sister so 
happy.’’ 

John bent over and kissed her. Then, to 
excuse the rare act, he pulled the curly locks 
all about her face. ‘‘I pity the man who at- 
tempts to understand women without a curly 
haired sister to give him pointers. It is curi- 
ous to note how closely the best of you can 
skim across the sulphurous lake of malicious 
spite without scorching one wing feather, and 
alight in the flowery land of duty—pleasant 
duty, mind, It did you as much good, I fear, 
to squeeze that extra dime out of that poor 
milliner, as it did to humor the girl.’’ 

**Not as inuch, John, not as much. But it 
was gratifying in a degree.”’ 

We girls had taken care of the fruit, each 
kind in its season, but now that the peaches 
began to ripen so fast, we pressed John into 
service. By that time Rob had recovered and 
gone away ona visit. We canned peaches, 
preserved peaches, nade jam and jelly, and 
at last had to dry some of them to get rid of 
the surplus. We were too far from a large 
city to market any soft,perishable fruit profit- 
ably. We had apples for all of our neighbors; 
the early ones we found sale for, but the later 
summer varieties we dried, and gave away. 
The neighbors who had laughed at us for 
spraying the trees, or‘‘ fighting tree bugs with 
a squirt gun,’’ as they said, all came to us 
for fruit. Some in the daytime, and sowe in 
darkness, but all came. 

Justin the thick of the work, when we 
were getting very tired of it, there came a 
gentle tap one day on the door of the screened 
porch where we were at work. It was in the 
afternoon, and the lowering sun glorified the 
fair hair and shone in the biue eyes of the 
‘‘unselfish sister’’ of the millinery episode. 
She had on a black calio dress and carried a 
hat box in her hand. So we knew the sister 
was dead. We had visited her as often as our 
work would permit, but had not heard of her 
death. They buried their dead in that local- 
lty very soon after death—so soon that it seem- 
ed shocking to us. For this they had many 
excuses or reasons. The climate, the small, 
inconvenient houses, the press of work, etc. 
So we had not heard of this poor girl’s death. 
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The sister set the box upon the long table 
among the peaches. 

‘‘Corindy’s dead,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’ve 
fetched back that hat. Mammy says she’s 
sure thankful to you-all.”’ 

‘‘T meant for you to keep it,’’ said Rechel, 
giving her a chair and taking off the little 
white sunbonnet with its pathetic black bow; 
‘*vou must keep it for your sister’s sake. 
When did she die?”’ 

‘“*The day afore yes’day. But after the fu- 
neral we had to take her things out of mam- 
my’s sight, and I couldn’t come till to-day. 
She died real happy, and she said that she’d 
have a heap more things in heaven, and she 
hoped she could learn to play some music. 
She loved music so. Brother Lamer—he’s 
our preacher—he used to sing for her, but it 
seemed to worry her and so he quit. He’s 
real clever, Brother Lamer is. But lis sing- 
ing is real squeaky.”’ 

‘*Would you like to play on the piano?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am. I could never get a piano.’’ 

‘‘Well, then a guitar, a banjo or a fiddle.’’ 

‘‘If a fiddle was for a girl to play on, I 
could learn that. It talks, a fiddle does.’’ 

‘You are right,’’ said John, looking up. 
‘*4 violin will say anything you like to make 
itsay. And sometimes of itself it talks, us- 
ing the player as it wills. I will teach you 
the violin, if you iike. Many young ladies 
play it now.’’ > 

The girl blushed, but looked straight at 
John. ‘*‘You are good,’’ she said, ‘*I will ask 
my mother:”’ 

The girls, his sister and his cousin, listened 
in surprise. He had never expressed himself 
so freely to them. The girl, “who was not 
more than fourteen, offered to help with the 
fruit, and did so. She stayed nearly five 
weeks, working in the daytime and taking 
her violin lessons in the evening. She made 


great progress; John thought her remarkably 
cl 


99 


ever. 

We bought a small evaporator, and in all 
we dried over fifty bushels of apples; the 
peaches we did not measure, but we had 
lifty pounds, not Counting the twenty of pared 
ones, Which we kept. John bought the evap- 
orator of a man who had tried it, faint-heart- 
ed, to please his wife, knowing, he said, that 
it would prove a ‘*plumb failure,’’ and it did 
—for him. He could not sit on the creek bank 
and hold a pole, while the machine dried his 
apples. John got it for ten dollars, and it 
did good work for us. 

Rachel’s speculation had not turned out so 
disastrously as she had feared. In July the 
note fell due, and the carpenter wrote that 
he was not yet ready to pay it, bnt if she 
would take one-third interest in the property 
instead of the money, he was ready to make 
the sacritice, as it would ‘‘tide him over’’ a 
hard place and get him out of debt. The 
boys laughed when she got her deed and put 
itaway. Shetold no one of her fear that 
‘‘improvements’’ might bring her into debt. 
For property in a suburb is about as expen- 
sive as a non-productive mine, all investment 
and no dividends. Butin August he wrote 
saying that he had a buyer at last, and in 
less than three weeks she had five hundred 
dollars to her credit in the village bank. 
John would not allow her to invest it with 
the rest, and she admitted that she had 
thought of another investment. So our tabie 
soon broke out thickly with college pros- 
pectuses, and there was a modest wardrobe 
prepared for our friend of the blue eyes; and 
by the first of September she was settled at 
work in a modest school for girls near us. 
Rachel had chosen a school near by that the 
child might often see her mother. Her teach- 
ers report that she is making great progress in 
her studies, with music as her favorite study. 

When the last load of golden pumpkins was 
taken to the cow shed, the last barrel of yel- 
low Pippins,rosy Ben Davises, and spicy Wine- 
saps had been taken to market, we had 
enough money to pay our debt to Aunt Kath- 
erine, and some to our credit at the stores 
where we dispose of our surplus produce. It 
is true that we had worked as only novices 
ever work, and we were proud and happy 
when the old farm swung clear of debt, and 
we were sure it was ours to keep if we wish- 
ed. One circumstance rather dampened the 
girls’ arlor and set a lively worm to gnawing 
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at the rose of their satisfaction. 
the boys gave, or seemed to give, 
any credit for their share in the 
their venture. 

‘“*They say 
Rachel, ‘‘but they mean 
were right, Kitty. We ought to 
the summer twiddling our thum)s; 
gentlemen farmers would have seen!’ 

Kitty laughed, but rather grimly. ‘‘Let 
us go to all the stores and collect. We can 
nip them a little that way, and they only need 
a little reminder. They just don’t think.’’ 

Then Rachel had an inspiration. ‘‘I’ve 
kept an account of all we bought, and every- 
thing we have sold, as well as where we sold. 
I will bring it down, and put it where they 
will see it. They will read it, no fear! O, 
it isn’t women who are full of curiosity! Men 
are devoured with it.’’ 

So they put it on the table, and went up- 
stairs when they saw the boys coming. They 
had not long to wait; one of them must have 
pounced upon the paper as soon as they came 
into the room. 

‘*Kit,’’ said Rob, as soon as the girls came 
down, ‘‘Is this a correct account of your prod- 
uce business?’’ 

‘“*Oh!’’ answered Kitty with elaborate in- 
difference, ‘‘That?’’ 

‘*But is it correct?’’ 

‘*‘Ithink so. Rachel kept it.”’ 

Rob whistled. ‘‘You don’t mean to tell me 
seriously, that you two girls—gir/s—have 
made all this money and kept still about it! 
Why didn’t you blow your trumpet?”’ 

‘*There was another trumpet which drown- 
ed our feeble pife,’’ answered Kitty, wicked- 
ly, ‘* Which ‘blared incessant;’ and was all 
about field crops and hogs.”’ 

Rob glanced at John. ‘‘I feel small, John- 
ny,’’ he said, ‘‘how are you feeling?’ 

‘*ft is too bad, girlikins,’’ said John, ‘‘ but 
I think Kitty has lost at least a pound.’’ 


— aE EE 
Communion. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Neither of 
the girls 
success of 


sure,’’ grumbled 
themselves. You 
have spent 


then our 


, 


‘we’ to be 


O thou, my friend, who holdest thy bright 
way 

Still onward, though we see thy face no more, 

Hast thou forgotten us, thy mates of yore, 

And the dear common tasks of every day, 

Wherein we owned thy loving master-sway? 

Dost thou not sometimes pause upon that 
shore 

Where ends the infinite mystery, and explore 

The vast, and whisper ‘‘ Yon my planet lay?’’ 

more 


Ah! 

friend: 
Thou knowest, lovest, carest still for each, 
And if permitted, wouldst utter heart to heart 
The benediction of articulate speech ; 
And heaven’s own diviner insight lend 
To mutual tasks in which thou still hast part. 


than that, dear sainted soul and 


pansnemeiiiigteannn 
* Far Ahead of Columbus.—The late Prof Hors- 
ford of Harvard was laughed at by his fellow 
professors because he maintained that he had 
discovered on the banks of the Charles river 
in Cambridge, Mass, evidences of a Norse set- 
tlement, that of one Leif Ericson, who, he 
said, came to this country in or about 1000 A 
D. Now come Dr Valtyr Budmundsson, a 
Danish professor,and Mr Berard Fowke,a dis- 
tinguished Ohio archieologist, who declare that 
probably Prof Horsford was right. They have 
found, by excavating in Cambridge, a foot- 
path and traces of a building, all of which 
was certainly not the work of Indians, uor of 
French or English people. It is more than 
possible, they say, that these constructions 
were the work of the Norsemen. Far earlier 
than this, according to Chinese records which 
are regarded by scholars authentic, a China- 
man visited Mexico and found there Buddhist 
cities. 


wind a strip of 
bottle and 
and forward 


To Loosen a Glass Stopper 
flannel around the neck of the 
then smartly pull it backward 
to produce friction. 


Wormwood boiled in vinegar and applied 
as hot as can be borne on a sprain or bruise, 
is an invaluable remedy. The affected mem- 
ber should afterward be rolled in flannel to 
retain the heat. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


The Annual School Meeting. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 


Until within the last few years, the annual 
school meeting for the country districts of 
the state of New York was heid on the even- 
ing of the first Tuesday in October. Thou- 
sands of the readers of this paper will readily 
recognize the characters figuring in the 
sketch; each has his prototype in every 
country school district. There was to be no 
huskin’ bee that fall, father said, and al- 
though there was corn on the floor on the 
evening of the first Tuesday in October, we 
knew there would be no husking done, for it 
was school meeting night, and father always 
let us go. 

The trustee, Ephraim Peabody, arose to 
open the meeting. ‘‘Fur the purpose of open- 
in’ this here meetin’, I make a moshun that 
Squire Willet be our chairman; all that’s in 
favor of that say ay! contrary, no! carried.’’ 

Squire Willet, who was a justice of the 
peace and a man of considerable moment, had 
been chairman of the annual meeting for six 
consecutive years. He immediately took his 
place in the chair behind the teacher’s desk, 
and asked in his big, pompous voice, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, wat’s the playsure of the meetin’?’’ 
The interval following this momentous ques- 
tion was followed by a period of silence. The 
monotony was finally broken by Jim Bailey 
jabbing another boy with a pin, immediately 
followed by the prompt punishment of Jim 
by being clouted over the head with the old 
slouch hat of the boy so jabbed. Of course, 
this little ripple stirred up eur youthful spir- 
its, but we soon subsided under the stern 
glances of our elders, and upon the chairman 
repeating his question, Mr Benson, formerly 
known as old Jim Benson, the richest and 
strongest man in the district, made a motion 
that the reports of the collector and trustee be 
now heard. The motion was seconded by Pe- 
ter Pomeroy, who was an old bachelor and 
who owned a big farm, had money on inter- 
est, and possessed the reputation of ‘being 
‘*tighter’n the bark to atree.’’ For the next 
quarter of an hour, Mr Jenkins, who kept 
the store down at the Corners, and who was 
the district clerk, together with Mr Bigsbee, 
the collector, and Mr Peabody, the trustee, 
held a close conference over sundry pieces of 
paper produced by the collector. 

Everything was booming in 
Charley Green had slapped Jim Bailey’s 
mouth for putting a tack under him, and I 
was just promising Sam Tuttle a ‘‘ busted 
snoot’’ for holding his finger close to my nose 
and asking me to look around, when we were 
all recalled to our sense of duty by hearing 
the sonorous voice of Squire Willet, saying, 
‘*Gentlemen, please come to order and hear 
the report of the trustee.’’ Everybody came 
to order in an instant and listened with atten- 
tion to Mr Peabody, while he read off the 
usual items of so much for teachers’ wages, 
so much for fuel, etc, ete, then explaining 
the sources from which the money had come 
to meet these expenses, winding up-by show- 
ing that there wasea balance in the collector’s 
hands to the credit of the district of*56 cents. 
The report was accepted. 

Now,all turned instinctively to Mr Benson. 
A speech was brewing in that quarter, and 
a school meeting without a speech from Mr 
Benson was like a farmer’s winter breakfast 
without pancakes. That grasping individual 
had been twitching nervously in bis seat 
during the reading of the trustee’s report, 
and scarcely had it been accepted, when he 
was on his feet. ‘‘Mr Chairman,’’ he whined, 
**T can’t help but git up an’ tell what I think 
about the shameful way my money and oth- 
er folkses’ is bein’ spent in this here deestrick. 
Jist listen to some of them items what the 
trustee’s report calls fur: Ten shillin’ a day 
was took from the pockets of the taxpayers 
fur to keep a feller settin’ around this stove 
las’ winter; ten shillin’ a day with nothin’ 
to do but ask a passel of younguns questions 
an’ then look in a book to see if they wuz 
right; ten sbillin’ aday! Why, I kin hirea 
man to chop a cord an’ a half of wood fur 
that, an’ here we’ve got to pay a feller 


our corner. 


to toast his shins fur 
six hours by the stove. Did any of ye ever 
hear tell of his lickin’ anybody? How could 
he learn them young uns ennything ’thout 
lickin’ ’em, I’d like te know? Then agin, 
gals must be gittin’ mighty sca’ce, I reckon, 
when you’ve got to pay one six dollarsa week 
to git ’er to set in the schoolhouse with a lot 
of little younguns. Las’ summer when 
Huldy had the rheumatizI hired Sam Blake’s 
da’ter fur twelve shillin’ a week, an’ put 
in the bargain that she was to do all the 
washin’ an’ milk six cows night an’ mornin’, 
I didn’t find gals so very sca’ce, an’ the one 
I found was willin’ to work fur her livin’ 
instid of primpin’ raound the schoolhouse er 
else out’n the yard plantin’ posies,like I seen 
the schoolmarm one day. 

‘*Eph Peabody must think this deestrick’s 
rich when he Luys a dickshunary an’ pays ten 
dollars fur it. We didn’t have no dickshuna- 
ries when we was young; ef we got a spellin’ 
book an’ a Daboll’s cipherin’ book we thought 
we was lucky, let alone havin’ high-toned 
books what nobody knows the meanin’ of 
after they’re done readin’ of ’em. I ain’t 
agoin’ t’ stand this robbin’ bizness enny 
longer; if ye can’t ’lect a trustee that’ll save 
the taxpayers’ money, I’1l appeal to the state 
sooperintendent fur relief, er else git sot off 
in another deestrick. Nomnations fur 
trustee bein’ in order, I nominate Peter Pom- 
eroy fur trustee.’’ 

As no one seconded the motion, both con- 
servatives left the room, breathing dire threats. 
Everything went smoothly after that. In a 
few minutes Mr Peabody had been re-elected 
trustee, and a liberal appropriation had been 
voted. 


the same money 


a 
An Assemblyman’s Price. 
WILL TEMPLER. 

Way back in the early ‘‘forties,’’ 
roading was young, 

When a mile in eighty minutes was a theme 
for ev’ry tongue, 

When politics meant purity, as 
dads say, 

(The senate held 
Henry Clay) ,— 

Then a farmer from the hillsides got a 
lative bee 

In his bonnet,—not 
"em, you'll agree. 


when rail- 


all our gran’. 


a Webster, a Calhoun, a 


legis- 


peculiar, for men get 


Well, this son of agriculture was elected, and 
he went 

To the New York state assembly, 
course of time he spent 

An hour in conversation with a stranger from 
‘**below,’’-— 

Stranger wonderfully clever, stranger sleek as 
strangers go. 2 

Said the stranger, ‘‘Mr Oatfield, this steam 
railroad is a thing 

Predestined to work great 
hundreds riches bring. 


where in 


wonders and to 


‘*And now, worthy legislator, honora- 
ble sir, 
If you’d wealth, fine 
influence incur, 
Just vote for this concession; it will 
road_a lift, 

And don’t forget we’ve money 
in our gift.’’ 

**T’d like,’’ the astute member 
a train of cars— 

My clothing all of broadcloth blue,my buttons 
golden stars—’’ 

**There, there,’’ the stranger's soothing 
cut short this modest speech; 
‘*Vote right,’’ he said, ‘‘the glorious 

then within your reach.’’ 


He ‘‘voted’’ and the railroad 
thanks, great heart and brain,’’ 

They wrote him thus, and” yet once more— 
**Come on and take your train.’’ 

He went, and from old Albany to saline Syra- 
cuse 

He ran atrain of empties and he 
whole caboese; 

There the superimtendent 
dusty, sleepy, tired) 
And took him to the oftice and informed him, 

he—was—‘ fired.’’ 


now, 
reputation, and great 
give my 


and positions 


said, ‘‘to boss 


voice 


prize is 


won. ‘*O 


ruled the 


met him (he was 


Now take warning, legislators, do not trust @ 
stranger bland, 

If you’d stay in the procession, 
marching with the band: 

Don’t be wand’ring into 
vou’re apt to take a slip, 

And be dropped down to your level after hav- 
ing made one trip. 


keep 


and 


by-ways where 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Parson Polly. 


By Elizabeth A. Hyde. 


ESTLING CLOSE to the 
feet and under the som- 
ber shadows of the gi- 
gantic Rockies, lies the 
picturesque little agency 
of the Bushyhead Indian 
reservation. Far away 
to the north and south stretches the bound- 
less prairie, unbroken only by the herds of 
ponies loose upon the grass, groups of log 
houses with their tiny patches of corn and 

vegetables, the experimental farms of the more 
industrious Indians, the tepees of those wild- 
er ones who still love to move their homes 
from place to place, and sometimes by a 

bright speck of moving color, which betrays 
the presence of some gayly blanketed horse- 
man. 

Although early in the spring, upon the 
spotless white buildings of the agency the 
sun shines with dazzling brilliancy. To the 
eye there is presented the appearance of a 
veritable Arcadia, but the ear is offended by 
the discordant barking of innumerable ill- 
looking curs which swarm about the place, by 
the constant buzz of a sawmill,and by sounds 
of hammering from some blacksmith and 
carpenter shops in the rear, all of which 
places are entirely managed and operated by 
the better class of Indians. 

Excepting the little chapel and the school- 
house, which have been erected only within 
the last few years, the agency and the entire 
reservation stand to-day just as they stood 
fifteen years ago at the time of our stury. At 
that time, the Indians were in the charge of 
Doctor Heath, a man who had lived for four 
years in such perfect harmony with the in- 
constant red men that he was loved and re- 
spected by even the most uncivilized mem- 
bers of the tribe. 

Of the doctor’s three children, the two girls, 
Polly and Nan, were so inuch alike in appear- 
ance that strangers® could rarely tell them 
apart. But Nan, the pet, was a spoiled, willful 
child of eleven, whose delicate health perhaps 
accounted both for her disposition and for the 
way in which she was indulged, while Polly, 
a loving and lovable little woman of twelve, 
thought that anything was good enough for 
her. 

Though comparatively few of the Indians 
could speak English, many of them could un- 
derstand it when spoken by others. These 
Polly used to teach, holding little classes 
during the week, while on Sundays she would 
take her little Bible, and in simple words 
that even the most ignorant could under- 
stand, she would tell them the ‘‘old, old sto- 
ry,’’ which she knew and loved so well. One 
old chief in particular, Gray Cloud by name, 
became so fascinated by the story told him 
by the little ‘‘ Prairie Flower,’’ as he called 
her, that he would often come.to the agency 
on some pretext or other, simply that Polly 
might speak to him some of the beautiful 
words of the ‘‘@reat Spirit.’’ And so, though 
she loved to romp and play as much as they, 
the children thought her ‘‘goody-goody’’ and 
called her ‘‘Parson,’’ aname by which she 
had come to be known over the entire reser- 
vation. 

One morning a little party set out from the 
agency on horseback. Among them Doctor 
and Mrs Heath, with Polly’s brother Rob, os- 
tensibly bound with the others for a neigh- 
boring ranch. but whose real object was the 
purchase of some little remembrance for Pol- 
ly’s coming birthday at the post-trader’s at 
Fort Benedict, the military post just on the 
other side of the ridge and close to the 
gap by which the agency was situated. 
‘‘Don’t leave home, girlies, we shall be back 
before dark,’’ called their father cheerily; 
and ‘‘Take great care of Nan, Polly,’’ was 
Mrs Heath’s parting injunction. 

Not until the others were far out of sight 
did the two girls return to the house, where 
they busied themselves with their simple 
morning duties. The day passed very slowly, 
especially to Nan. Late in the afternoon she 
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GIRL, CAT AND SHADOW. 








rode up to the porch where Polly was sit- 
ting. ‘‘I am going to meet the folks,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Of conrse, I shan’t go beyond the 
second gap. That’s the one they’ll probably 
come home by.’’ 

**Oh, Nan, I wouldn’t,’’ said Polly. ‘‘ You 
can’t bring them any sooner by going to meet 
them, and you know mamma would be wor- 
ried. It’s so dangerous, too, Nannie, and 
suppose they come through Near Gap, you 
will—’’ 

‘‘But they won’t.’’ persisted Nan, ‘‘the 
other one is nearer the ranch.”’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure they’ve gone to the ranch, 
though,’’ said Polly, laughing (for she was 
a suspicious little body, just as we are all 
apt to be at birthday times), ‘‘and if you 
should miss them—’’ 

‘Oh, stop preaching, Parson! I hope I’m 
a little able to take care of myself. You treat 
me as ifI were ababy.’’ With this, Nan 
whipped up her pony and galloped off.. Polly 
watched her a moment, then went back to 
her seat on the porch. 

It was fully an hour since Nan had started 
when the sound of horses’ hoofs was heard 
along the road Polly gave a sigh of relief as she 
went to the gate to receive the home-comers. 
Then she turned white to the lips and had to 
lean upon the fence for support. ‘‘ Nannie— 
where’s Nannie?’’ she faltered. ‘‘Is she not 


*here?’’ asked her father, hurriedly. ‘*Has she 


left home, Polly?’’ 

‘*Yes, oh, yes,’’ she gasped. ‘‘She went to 
meet you at the second gap, and you came—’’ 

‘*Through Near Gap,’’ said her father. His 
face seemed to have grown years older in that 
one moment. He turned to Polly. ‘‘Daugh- 
ter,’’ he said, ‘‘take your horse—I need mine— 
and send Gray Cloud here immediately. Pol- 
ly,’’? he added more gently, laying his hand 
on her head, ‘‘there is a band of drunken 
Sioux expected through Far Gap this after- 
noon. You did not know or you would have 
been more careful of Nan.’’ His voice broke 
and he turned away. Polly stopped not an 
instant, but running to the stable led out her 
own little broncho, who rubbed his nose on 
her sleeve, delighted at the prospect of a gal- 
lop with his young mistress. She was well 
on her way to Gray Cloud’s cabin before the 
little group at the agency gate had completed 
their plans for the pursuit. The Indian arose 
to his feet upon the apprvach of the well- 
known pony and its beloved little rider. 

‘*Gray Cloud,’’ said Polly, excitedly, as she 
reined in at his side, ‘‘Papa wants you im- 
mediately—right away. Nan is’ lost. He 
needs your help.’’ ‘‘Gray Cloud will go,’’ 
replied the aged chief. 

‘*T shall be there first,’’ continued Polly. 
‘‘T am going now. It was wy fault and I 
will save herifIcan.’’ She gave him her 
hand, which he carried to his brow after the 
manner of his tribe. ‘‘May the Great Spirit 
go with the little Prairie Flower. Gray Cloud 
will watch for her return.’’ He set off in the 
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direction of the agency, and Polly started on 
her almost hopeless search. Her horse was 
fresh, but though it was only a short half- 
hour’s ride to the gap, it was quite dusk when 
Polly dismounted, and knotting the bridle 
around the branch of a tree, continued her 
way on foot. Every step of the way was fa- 
miliar to her. As, however, she cautiously 
crept around a huge boulder which projected 
far over the path, she could not repress a 
slight exclamation, for she had stepped al- 
most into the very midst of the band of 
treacherous Sioux! A second fearful glance 
showed them allto be deep in a drunken 
sleep, one of the braves so much so that the 
fringe of one of his gay leggings smoldered in 
the ashes of the slow-dying fire. But where 
was Nan? 

A slight movement under a tree a few feet 
from where she stood drew her to the spot. 
There lay Nan, her head pillowed upon her 
arms, which were bound together at the 
wrists, upon her cheeks traces of recent tears. 
Just as Polly stooped to waken Nan,her pony, 
unaccustomed to being left alone far from his 
comfortable stall, gave an impatient whinny, 
which was immediately recognized and an- 
swered by Nan’s little horse, tethered with 
those of the Sioux a few feet away. Polly’s 
heart gave a great bound and then seemed to 
stand still. So intoxicated were the Indi- 
ans, however, that not one of them awoke, 
and those who were at all disturbed by the 
noise simply rolled over and resettled them- 
selves. Polly bent cautiously over Nan and 
kissed her. The girl raised her head. ‘‘Mam- 
ma,’’ she whispered. 

‘*Hush, dear, it’s not mamma, it’s Polly. 
I have come to fetch you home.’’ And unty- 
ing the thongs with which she was bound,she 
helped Nan to her feet. The little runaway 
clasped Polly’s hand, sobbing, ‘‘Take me 
home, Polly.’’ Again one of the figures stir- 
red, and Polly hurried her sister away from 
the spot. ‘‘Nan,’’ she said, stopping sud- 
denly, ‘‘I dare not go far, they might awake 
and miss you. You will find Star by the 
pines at the opening of the gap. Take him; 
go home the shortest way and—Oh, Nan, 
make him fly!’’ ‘*‘Aren’t you coming?’’ 
whispered Nan. ‘‘I shall be afraid.’’ ‘‘Cour- 
age, Nannie, be brave, you are going to mam- 
ma and I shall stay here till papa comes for 
me. Good night, dear, and God bless you.’’ 
Nan turned and went quickly down the path, 
and Polly, with a silent prayer for her sis- 
ter’s safety, returned and lay down under 
the tree where Nan had lain. 

It was rapidly growing dark. She rested her 
head upon her arm, as Nan had done, in the 
hope that, as she and her sister were dressed 
alike, the Sioux would be deceived, as many 
another had been, and would notice no change 
in their prisoner. 

It was some time before the trial came. 
Polly’s arms had become cramped and _ she 
was at last obliged to change her position. 
In an instant one of the Indians arose to his 
feet and crept cautiously to Polly’s side. He 
noticed nothing that excited his suspicions, 
and muttering in the guttural tongue of his 
tribe, ‘‘Ah, she is fair. The white men 
mourn, but the Indian will keep the little 
paleface,’’ he resumed his position by the fire 
and was soon unconscious. 

Polly watched but a little While and then, 
completely worn out, she too fell asleep. 
Suddenly she was awakened by the thunder- 
ing of many hoofs and the hoarse shouts of 
the surprised Sioux. The gap was filled with 
mounted troops. Another moment and Polly 
was clasped in the arms of her father. The 
Indians were determined not to yield, and 
fought desperately. Finally, however, they 
were overpowered, and there was notbing to 
detract from the full satisfaction of the white 
men’s victory until one of the soldiers, catch- 
ing sight of a Sioux warrior skulking behind 
the trees in the effort to escape retribution, 
raised his rifle to fire upon him. At that mo- 
ment, however, his horse stumbled upon a 
fallen sapling, the fatal bullet sped far from 
its intended mark, and with a sharp little 
cry,Parson Polly fell forward upon her pony’s 
neck. 

x * * * 

The morning of the thirteenth, the birth- 

day, dawned bright and fair. The mists had 
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arisen from the valley and now hung over the 
mountain tops. At the agency all was 
mourning. The Indians of the reservation 
stood in groups about the yard, with sorrow- 
ful faces. Within her little bedroom, whose 
snowy window curtains waved softly to and 
fro with the morning breeze, their Prairie 
Flower, their idol, lay dying. One hand 
rested lovingly upon a pair of exquisitely em- 
broidered meceasins, the work of Gray Cloud 
and brought that morning by the old chief as 
a birthday gift for Polly. 

Polly opened her eyes. ‘““Give my 
locket with one of my curls—to Gray Cloud,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘Tell him—I—sent—my— 
love. Don’t cry, mamma. I am—very—hap- 
py,— and you—have—your—Nan.’’ 

*” * * . 

In a quiet, secluded spot, a little way up 
the mountain trail, overshadowed by grim 
hemlocks and waving pines, is a grassy 
mound, covered with wild harebells and 
‘*prairie flowers.’’ Upon the grave lies a pair 
of beaded moccasins, stained and weather- 
beaten with many rains and snows, and at 
the head rises a pure white column bearing 
the simple inscription— 

In memory of 
Parson Polly. 
Born April 13th, 1867. 
Died April 13th, 1880. 
‘*And a little child shall lead them.’’ 


A Fellow’s Mother. 


‘*A fellow’s mother,’’ said Fred the wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and his merry eyes, 
‘**Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt 
By a thump, ora bruise, or a fall in the dirt. 


‘*4 fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 
Rags and buttons, and lots of things; 
No matter how busy she is she'll stop 
To see how weil you can spin your top. 


**She does not care, not much, I mean, 
If a fellow’s face is not always clean, 
And if your trousers are torn at the knee 
She can put in a patch that you'd never see. 


‘*A fellow’s mother is never mad, 
But only sorry if you are bad 

And I tell you this, if you’re only true, 
She'll always forgive whate’er you do. 


**T’m sure of this,’’ said Fred the wise, 
With a manly look in his laughing eyes, 
‘I'll mind my mother, quick, every day; 
a fellow’s a baby that don’t obey.”’ 
[M. E. Sangster. 
— 


The Children’s Table. 


Wants to Surprise Grandpa.—I am a little 
girl eight yéars old. My grandpa takes this 
paper and I want to surprise him by writing 
this letter. I feed the chickens, hunt the 
eggs, bring in wood and help mamma _ wipe 
the dishes. I have a hen and rooster. I go 
to school, which is a mile and a half from 
home. [am iin the third reader.—{|Vera M. 
Bingham, Frankfort, S D. 


Two Big Sunflowers.—I am eleven years old, 
my brother is three. We have two sunflow- 
ers. My brother’s has 41 blossoms and mine 
has 26. My brother’s sunflower is nearly sev- 
en feet tall and mine is over seven feet. I 
have written to your paper once before, when 
I was eight years old.—{Chrissie L. Harris, 
No Scituate, R I. 


Sends Catnip to Spot.—I am a city girl and 
became acquainted with this journal through 
the country people I stayed with. I havea 
large cat named Spot, whom I found when 
a kitten in the road nearly starved, and took 
him inthe house and gave him milk, and 
when I went home from the country I took 
him with me. When away I gather catnip 
and send it home with father to give to Spot. 
| Fern. 

Bible Searchers.—Lizzie McKinnon, Putney, 
S D, finds the word ‘* book’’ lastin Rey 22:19, 
and would like some one to tell her where 
in the Bible the words ‘‘coftin’’ and ‘*cistern’’ 
are first found. ‘**‘ Bookworm’’ sends this clip- 
ping: ‘*The Bible contains 35,569,480 letters, 
$10,687 words, 31,175 verses, 1189 chapters, and 
66 books. The longest chapter is Psalm 
CXIX; the shortest and middle chapter is 
Psalm CXVII. The middle verse is Psalm 
11:8. The longest name is in Isaiah 8:1. The 
word ‘and’ occurs 46,627 times ;Lord 1955 times. 
Isaiah XXXVII and 2 Kings XIX are alike. 
The longest verse is Esther 8:9; the shortest is 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


John 11:35. In the twenty-first verse of Ezra  Violet’s address. Lizzie McKinnon, Box 45, 
VII is the alphabet. The finest reading is Putney, S D, wants a cooking letter from 
Acts XXVI. The name of God is not men- Oriole. Will Tyrone (Pa) ‘Tablers write to 
tioned in the Book of Esther.’’ -ansy asks Josephine Davis, Somers, Ct. 
the text of our Savior’s first sermon, which — 
one of our Lord’s miracles was worked by the A Big Conundrum.—I live on a prairie farm 
utterance of one word, and in what Psalm do in Yellow Medicine Co, Minn, about 34 miles 
all the verses end alike. Farmer Girl wants southwest of Granite Falls. I will give the 
to know where **babe”’ is found. Tablers a conundrum: ‘‘ What is it that Adam 
‘ é , never owned, never possessed, and yet gave 
Letters Received.—We have received very two to each one of wie children? If any of 
pleasant letters from L. Q. Rhodes, C. the Tablers care to correspond with me, my 
Berton Reed, Alice May Waggoner, Whistling address is Granite Falls, Minn.—{ Myrtle Day. 
Girl, Vera Woods, Mabel C. 3uffington, —— 
Arthur N. Ketchum, Louella B. Stoughton, Paid for it Herself.—I am 12 years old. I 


.Annie Doran, Jolly Jill, Nellie, Hon Squib- take this paper and paid for it myself. I 


bus Kinleytoot, Yankee Girl, Tiger Lily, have four full-blooded White Leghorns, and 
Bessemer, Little Pink. seven Buff Cochins, but the Cochins are not 
F full blooded, being mixed with the Partridge 
Correspondence.—‘‘ Massachusetts Girl,’’Box Cochin. I have also some pigeons. My fa- 
510, Spencer, Mass, would like to correspond ther has almost 200 chickens, young and old. 
with Giddy Gaddy Rose. George H. Heffron, I have read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Life Among 
Sheldonville, Mass, wants to correspond with the Pines, The Swiss Family Robinson and 
some boys and girls in the southern and many others, —[{Ephraim P. Yoder, Logan 
western states. ‘‘Farmer Girl’’ would like Co, O 
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y A Sanitarium and Winter Home 

Me for the cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

OVS and all afflictions of the breathing organs, by 
Antiseptic Air Inhalation. 





[— 








It is under the sole medical direction of Dr. Robert Hunter of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York, who for over forty years has made diseases of the breathing organs a specialty. 
He was the’first to introduce and successfully apply Inhalation treatment to the arrest and 
cure of Consumption, and has attained world-wide reputation by his success. A host 
of grateful witnesses proclaim the cure of their cases by Dr. Hunter’s treatment. 

The Sanitarium is situated at Netherwood, New Jersey, in a beautiful country sur- 
rounded by lovely drives, charming scenery, and every requisite for the restoration of 
health. It was built and equipped at a cost of over $300,000. 

All patients are under the direct supervision of Dr. Robert Hunter as to treatment and 
care, assisted by the following physicians, composing the medical staff : 


James John Hunter, M. D., Resident Physician. 
Edwin William Hunter, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
E. W. Ware, M. D., Chemist. 


For pamphlet explaining treatment, terms, and all particulars, apply to Dr. RoBERT 
HUNTER, 117 West 45th Street, New York. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


A Fine House for $2000. 





This will meet the requirements of many 
people who want a fairly roomy dwelling, not 
expensive,and the exterior not severely plain, 
but just ornate enough to be in keeping with 
modern fashion and good taste. Beginning 
with the first floor plan,it will be noticed that 
the room into which the front door opens is 
labeled ‘‘reception hall.’’ This is one of the 
‘‘new-fangled’’ ideas, but found in practice to 
be an agreeable one when tye front door is 
sheltered by a porch, as in this instance. 
This reception hall will prove, in fact, to be an 
everyday living rogm, and might about as 
well be so named at the outset. Between this 
living room and the parlor, and likewise be- 
tween the parlor and the dining room, are 
double doors, thus for social purposes the 
house can be thrown into one spacious apart- 
ment, if desired. 

A conspicuously good féature of the house 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


is the grouping of the pantry, china closet, 
sink and milkroom .about two sides of the 
kitchen and close to the dining room. The 
pantry is of generous proportions. The milk 
room may be used, if preferred, for a store- 
room. There is a good back porch. 

The landing halfway up the staircase is 
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THE SECOND FLOOR. 


lighted by a bay window and makes a good 
hall, with ample light. The stairs are an 
easy rise. Upstairs is a good linen closet, 
and other closets in abundance. In each of 
the four chambers will be found two possible 
Positions for the bed. There is a particularly 
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A FINE HOUSE FOR $2000. 








good place in the large bay window of the big 
front chamber for a bureau, the side lights 
being fine. The bay window, which opens 
from the staircase, may be replaced with an 
ordinary window atasaving of about $50. 
3y leaving off the dormer window in the at- 
tic, $50 additional may be saved. There is 
room in the attic, by the way, for two or 
three good-sized chambers. 

The house should be clapboarded as far as 
the eaves, excepting a shingled belt under the 
second-story windows. The color of the 
house should be some tint of yellow, trimmed 
in white, and the shingles allowed to retain 
their natural color. The hight of the first 
story should be 9 ft, second story 8 ft 6 in. 
The cost of the house will be about $2000. 





A California Snake Den. 
NINETTA EAMES. 





In Gravelly Valley, an isolated farming tract 
along the Eel river, in Mendocino Co, there 
has been discovered by one of the hunter set- 
tlers, asnake den. Here is the story in his 
own words: 

‘“‘I¢ allecame about by my getting short o’ 
meat. I took my Winchester one morning an’ 
went out on the range to see what I could 
scare up. There’s always deer hereabout, an’ 
I’d set my mind on killing a fat buck. I 
hunted several hours with no luck, an’ fin’ly 
clum a stony ridge to get a better lookuut. I 
was standing on a big flat bowlder, an’ jest 
as I was ’bout to strike down the canon, for 
I thought I see something stirring ‘cross the 
crick, I heard a rattle close to my feet that 
made my hair rizup. There was a snake 
thrusting its head ‘out of a crevice in the 
rocks, an’ I up with my gun an’ cut its head 
clean from the body. I pulled it out to see the 
size of it, an’ next I knew another snake had 
took its place. JI shot it, too, an’ still they 
kept crawling out that hole until [ had the 
bodies of six as big rattlesnakes as grows in 
this country. 

‘‘Then I was afraid I’d run short 0’ cartridg- 
es, so I let up shooting, an’ going to a safe 
distance, watched that hole until there was a 
roll o’ rattlers squirming on that hillside as 
large round as a man’s body. The stench 
from that snake hole was something awful. 
I guessed I’d seen enough snakes for one day 
an’ so struck out over the hills.’’ 

Afterwards parties visited the den, and fur- 
ther investigation showed in its bottom a 
writhing, slimy mass of rattlesnakes whose 
numbers could not be estimated. Indeed, 
the smell issuing from the hot filth-breeding 
hole is so offensive that it was impossible to 
complete the extermination of the reptiles. 

- re 

A Sensation Is Being Created among those 
interested in preserving good health or recov- 
ering it, in Father Kneipp’s water treatment 
and common sense hygiene. This method 
has been widely adopted in Europe with the 
most astonishing results, and since it was 
announced the other day that a Kneipp- 


verein had been organized in this country, 
its secretary has been receiving a thousand 
letters a day inquiring about the system. 
This method is founded not on drugs, medi- 
cines and doctors, but on proper food, correct 
habits and natural methods of treating dis- 
eased conditions. Itis certainly worthy of 
the most careful consideration of the public. 
The whole Kneipp system is exhaustively 
set forth in Dr Platt’s book, The Secrets of 
Health, published last year by Orange Judd 
company, price, postpaid to any address, 75c 
in paper cover, and $1.50 for the edition 
printed on plate paper and elegantly bound 
in cloth and boards. This book also gives 
full description of the Forest, Saulisbury and 
other special methods. The work also gives 
the original Hall treatment in full, with im- 
provements suggested by recent experience, 
together with a statement of the most ap- 
proved and simple methods of dealing with 
diseased conditions at the great public and 
privaté hospitals of the world. 





Chief Industries of the States.—Arkansas 
products are cotton, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
lumber; Delaware, peaches, strawberries; 
Illinois, grain, dairy products, hay and pota- 
tces; Indiana, corn, wheat, oats, timothy, ap- 
ples and small fruits; Kentucky, tobacco, 
hemp; Massachusetts, shoes, sea food, cotton 
goods; Michigan, iron and copper; Missouri, 
grain, tobacco, lead; Ohio, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, tobacco, grapes; Oregon, salmon, 
wool, timber; Rhode Island, cotton and wool- 
en goods; South Carolina, cotton, rice, gold; 
Washington, salmon, fur seals, lumber, coal, 
wheat. 


The O-h-i-o Machine.—Here is the bicycle 
on which William McKinley won the St 

Louis races, acre 

cording to a 

Cleveland news- 
. paper. ‘‘One 
glance at its 
’ framework,’’ says 
the paper in ques- 
a tion, ‘‘will con- 
vince you of its supertority.’’ If one were in- 
clined to pleasantry he might call it the Hanna 
racer built especially for ‘‘scorching’’ on 
presidential tracks. 









American Jack Tars.—The crews of our war 
vessels are fast becoming Americanized, 
since Secretary Herbert’s orders that Ameri- 
cans be preferred among enlisters, and the 
new law of congress permitting the naturali- 
zation of sailors. 


Always Return a Borrowed Book us soon as 
you have finished it, and keep it out of the 
reach of small children, in a clean, dry place, 
that the owner may find it in goed condition 
when returned to him. 





A Woman cares fora man not in_ propor- 
tion to what he does for her, but in propor- 
tion to what she does for him.—[Edgar Sal- 
tus. 
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For the Home Dressmaker. 


Dark-blue figured mohair, combined with 
silk of the same shade, is the material used 
for this fall costume. 

The modish bodice is 

cut with a full blouse 

front of the silk, 

with stylish jacket 

fronts of the cloth 

adorned with large 

revers faced with 

silk. The back is cut 

in one piece, with 

the slight fulness 

confined by gathers 

at the waist line. 

The crush collar and 

narrow belt are of 

velvet. The skirtis 

made with nine gores 

and has its four back 

30807 <40eN gores gathered. Can- 

No 20,657. Lady’s basque Va cloth, covert, 
waist. broadcloth, serge, 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust ¢heyiot, taffeta or 
MNO 20,851. Lady’s nine-8T0S grain silks, or 
gored skirt. almost any fashiona- 

Sizes 22 to 32inches waist phje material, can be 
— used for this costume. 
The complete basque waist requires for me- 
dium size 4} yards of material 22 inches wide, 
2? yards 36 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches 
wide; lining 14 yards, gimp 3 yards, ribbon 34 
yards. The skirt requires for medium size T} 
yards material 22 inches wide, 5} yards 36 
inches wide or 4 yards 48 inches wide; lining 
7 yards. Length of skirt in front, 41 inches; 
width around bottom 5 yards. 

This shirt waist is cut in the usual manner 
and displays a front with the fulness gathered 
into the neck and 
waist line. The cus- 
tomary stitched box 
plait, fastened by 
tiny pearl buttons, is 
placed down the cen- 
ter front. Above the 
straight cuffs are 
stitched laps, to ren- 
der tearing impossi- 
ble. The gathers at 
the waist may be 
kept in place by a 
drawstring, or 
stitched dewn and 
strengthened bya 
Stay, as preferred. No 20,539. Miss’s shirt waist 
For medium size 4} Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
yards material 22 inches wide, 3} yards 27 
inches wide, or 3} yards 36 inches wide are 
required. 

his pretty frock may be made of Scotch 
gingham or plaid goods, or almost any desired 
material. The dou- 

ble-breasted waist is 

ornamented back 

and front with broad 

straps of the dress 

material. <A big col- 

lar, finished by a 

stylish ruffle ot Ham- 

burg edging, com- 

pletes the neck. The 

jaunty kilt is made 

with a broad box 

=— , plait in front and 
4 side plaits in the 
ft back, and it is sewed 




















lining is required for 
this costume, which 
requires for medium 
size 3¢ yards material 


id onto the waist. No 
/ 


No 20,630. Boy’s costume. 27 


Sizes 2, 3 and 4 years. inches wide, 3% 


yards 36 inches wide, 
or 24 yards 48 inches wide; wide lace 1} yards; 
narrow lace, 44 yards; buttons, 7. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


This pattern is cut very much in the shape 
of an ordinary sacque apron, with full. frout 
and back, shaped 
by side seams and 
gathered onto a 
plain yoke. The 
lower edges of the 
skirt are then form- 
ed into very short 
bloomers and gath- 
ered into bands. A 
dainty frill of em- 
broidery completes . 
the neck. Any ma- No 20,646. Child’s creep- 
terial suitable for ing apron. 
aprons may be used for this garment, which 
requires 2} yards material 27 inches wide or 
1f yards 36 inches wide. Edging represented, 
1} yards. 


A Neglected Molar. 


c. L. HILL. 


A few days ago, I was sitting in a dentist’s 
chair when a lady came in with her young 
daughter, who had a tooth to be extracted. 

‘‘If you had come a few months sooner,”’ 
said the dentist, as he examined the aching 
molar, ‘‘I could have saved this tooth.’’ 

‘*But what use in saving it?’’ asked the 
mother. ‘‘She’ll soon have another in its 
place.’’ : 

‘**Oh, no,’’ said the dentist, ‘‘she will never 
have a tooth in that place when this is gone, 
unless it be an artificial one.’’ 

‘‘But I feel sure,’’ persisted the mother, 
‘‘that this is one of her baby teeth. She 
never lost one from that place.’’ 

‘“*That is true,’’ was the reply. ‘‘This is 
one of her six-year molars.. There are four of 
them altogether—so called because they ap- 
pear in the mouth when the child is about six 
years of age. They are the first permanent 
teeth we have. They come so early, when 
the mouth is full of ‘baby’ teeth that many 
parents fall into the error of thinking they 
belong to the temporary set. So when chey 
begin to decay, as they often do at an early 
age in the neglected mouths of children, the 
parents take but little notice of the fact, and 
learn the truth only when it is too late.’’ 

‘‘It makes me angry to be called on to ex- 
tract that tooth from a child’s mouth,’’ said 
the dentist to me, when his callers bad left the 
room. ‘*Those teeth are needed in the mouth 
and can always be saved when taken in 
time.’’ 

‘*How can a young person find and recog- 
nize these teeth for himself,’’ I asked. 

‘Between the years of seven and eleven 
they are the last teeth in the back part of the 
mouth—one at the end of each row, above and 
below. At the age of twelve, or about that 
age, another molarcomes in behind each of 
these, and they stand next to the last, for 
several years, or until the boy or girl reaches 
manhood or womanhood. When the age gets 
along in the twenties, the wisdom teeth ap- 
pear, and then the six-year molars are the 
third from the last. 

‘*But a surer way to find these teeth is to 
begin at the center of each row in front, and 
count towards the back. The sixth tooth on 
either side, above and below, is the one 
sought. Counting in this way the teeth stand 
as follows: The first two are incisors or front 
teeth; the third is the canine or eye-tooth; 
the fourth and fifth are bicuspids; the sixth 
is the six-year molar; the seventh is the 
twelve-year molar; and the eighth is the wis- 
dom tooth. This gives eight teeth in each 
quarter of the mouth, or thirty-two 1n all, the 
full number for an adult. You would be sur- 
prised how many boys and girls in their teens 
lose one or more of these six-year molars— 
all due to carelessness and neglect. They are 
quite sure to be the first to give trouble and 
should receive especial care.’’ 


nonaccnbangiialiaititie 

Baby’s Cards.—In sending announcement 
cards of a baby’s birth, says the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the baby’s name is printed in 
full on a small card, which is enclosed with 
the parents’ card. If desired it may be at- 
tached to the largegcard by a bow of very 
narrow white satin ribbon, or silver card. 
The date of birth is added, but not the weight 
of the baby, nor any other particulars of any 
sort whatever. 


TIRED SALESWOMEN, 


Employers Should Be More Oone 
siderate of Their Health. 


Interesting Statement by a Young Lady 
in Brooklyn. 


In the vast retail establishments of 
large cities, many women are em- 
ployed as saleswomen. 

Men formerly held the positions that 


and while 

women’sor- 

ganism is 

less strong 

than men’s 

they are expected todo 

the same work. Their duties: 
compel them to be on their feet from 
morning to night, and many of them, 
in a short time, contract these dis- 
tressing complaints called ‘female 
diseases.” 

Then occur irregularities, suppressed 
or painful menstruation, weakness, 
indigestion, leucorrhoea, general de- 
bility and nervous prostration. 

They are beset with such symptoms 
as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, ex- 
citability, irritability, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, melancholy, ‘‘ all-gone”™ 
and ‘‘ want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, 
blues and hopelessness. 

In such cases there is one tried and 
true remedy. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound at once removes 
such troubles. The following is a 
sample: 

‘“*My dear Mrs. Pinkham :—After 
writing you, and before your answer 
came, I was too miserable to go to the 
store, and so lost my position. That 
was five weeks ago. I am now back 
again in my old place, and never felt 
so well in all my life. The bear- 
ing-down pains and whites have left 
me, and I am not a bit nervous or 
blue. Life looks brighter to me. I 
don’t get tired, my temper is real 
sweet, and I could scream right out 
sometimes for joy. 

Your Vegetable 

Compound is 

my stand- 

by. You 

don’t know 

how thank- 

ful I am to 

you for sav- 

ing me from | 

suffering. 

Every woman in : 

my position should know of your won 

derful remedy. I never saw you, but 
I love you for being so good to me.”— 
Epitu—— W. 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








A and prepare for @ 
good position. We 

teach Book-keeping, Business Forms, 

Penmanship, Arithmetic, Letter 

Writing, Commercial Law, etc., by 


MAIL, in a thorough, practical way. It gives a success 
fulstartin life. Ten Years’ Success. References from 
every state. Catalogue free. Trial lesson 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE BY MAIL. 
No. B8 1 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 











THE USEFUL APPLE. 


Apples for . Dessert. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


Furbelowed Dumplings.—The French name 
‘‘Pommes en Falbalas,’’ is as much prettier 
than the English version as the dish is more 
dainty than the old-fashioned apple dump- 
ling. Choose fine Pippins, peel and core 
them, keeping them a nice shape. Make a 
syrup of a pint of sugar with a pint of water, 
flavored with slices of lemon, and cook the 
apples in this until about three- -parts done. 
Now roll out some good pastry, cut in circles; 
lay an apple in the center of ‘each; put in a 
bit of butter and draw up the crust around 
into a kind of frill atthe top. Sprinkle with 


granulated spgar and bake until the crust is 
done. Eat with sweet sauce. The syrup 


should be saved and poured over apples about 
to be baked, or used to sweeten apple sauce. 

Apple Froth.—Bake eight large apples, ani 
when cold rub through a sieve; sweeten with 
sugar and add the whites of three eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth; whip this gradually into the 
apple pulp until allis light. It may be-hea)- 
ed on topof a boiled or baked custard in a 
pretty glass dish, or may be served by itself 
in little glasses, with whipped cream on top. 

Apple Cake Pudding.—Boil 3 lbs of pared 
apples with the rind of two lemons, a cupful 
of water and eight ounces of sugar; beat well 
and mix with six potatoes boiled and mashed, 
or crushed by pounding with the potato 
masher, but not beaten to a cream, and three 
beaten eggs; pour into a mold and boil. 

Apple Chartreuse.—Boila cupful of rice, with 
a little grated lemon peel, in a quart of milk 
until the rice is tender and the milk all ab- 
sorbed. Core eight apples; fill the hollows 
with raspberry jam, lay them in a dish and 
put the rice between, brush over with the 
white of an egg, sift sugar over and bake,cov- 
ered,until the apples are nearly tender. Then 
uncover and brown. 

Apple Fool.—This is an English dish. Served 
for Sunday night supper with homemade 
sponge cake, it is # meal in itself. Put 2 1bs 
pared and cored apples in a saucepan with 
a cupful of water, sugar to taste and two 
cloves; simmer until soft and beat witha 
wire egg-beater; add gradually a pint of new 
milk,or cream that has been heated to the boil, 
sweetened and allowed to cool. 

Apple Flummery.—This is an exceedingly 
delicate dessert. Pare and core two pounds of 
tart apples and cook until tender with a 
pound of sugar, the finely minced rind of a 
lemon and water to barely cover; drain the 
juice from the apples, beating these to a pulp. 
Soak an ounce of gelatine in a little cold 
water for half an hour; add it to the apple 
juice and stir over the fire until all is dissolv- 
ed; now stir in the apple pulp and a cupful of 
cream; keep stirring over the fire for five 
minutes, but do not let it boil; turn intoa 
mold wet with cold water, and when set, eat 
with a boiled custard or whipped cream. 

Apple Hedgehog.—Boil two dozen large apples, 
pared and cored,to a smooth jam, and sweeten 
to taste, flavoring with bitter almond. Pare 
18 more, take out the cores and boil them in 
syrup until nearly tender. Arrange them on 
a dish in two or three layers,as nearly as pos- 
sible in the form of a hedgehog, filling core 
spaces with bright jam; cover with an icing, 
stick blanched and split almonds over and 
color in the oven. It is better to cook the 
whole apples first, using the syrup that re- 
mains to make the pulp. 


Other Useful ul Apple Recipes. 


Apple Jelly.—-Lady’s sB lush or Fall Pippins 
make the best jelly. Wipe the fruit, cut it in- 
to pieces without paring or removing the 
seeds. Put into a porcelain-lined kettle, and 
just cover with cold water, cover and cook 
for a few minutes or until the apples are very 
tender. Drain through a flannel bag—do not 
press or squeeze or the jelly will be muddled 
orcloudy. To each pint of this juice allow 
one pound of granulated sugar. Put the juice 
in the kettle, bring to a boil and skim; add 
the sugar, stir until it is dissolved, then boil 
rapidly and continuously until it jellies,skim- 
ming the scum as it comes to the surface. 

Wenty minutes is usually sufficient. It is 
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Ivo RY SOAP 


“Men Pi be wha — saaad? 


and so should 


soaps, but Ivory is the only soap that is 99,44, per cent 


pure. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 








wise to commence testing after fifteen min- 
utes’ boiling, by taking just a spoonfulina 
saucer and standing it for a moment in a cold 
place. Ifit jellies on the surface quickly it 
is done, but if liquid when cold, continue 
boiling. When done, roll the tumblers quick- 
ly in hot water, then fill them with the boil- 
ing liquid and stand aside, without covering, 
for 24 hours. Then cover the tops with two 
thicknesses of tissue paper, carefully pasting 
the edgés down on the tumblers. Moisten the 
top of the paper with cold water. This moist- 
ening stretches the paper, which shrinks 
when dry, forming an excellent cover, much 
better than tin or other tops. Keep in a cool, 
dark closet.—[Mrs Rorer. 

Crab Apple Jelly.—Make precisely the same 
as apple jelly. 

Steamed Apple Pudding.—Fill a 2-qt granite 
pan two-thirds full of sour apples, cut into 
eighths, and add half a cup of water. Butter 
the edge of the pan and the inside of the coy- 
er. Cover with a biscuit crust made of 1 pt of 
flour, 2teaspoons baking powder, and 3 tea- 
spoon salt; wet with one scant cup ot milk, 
just stiff enough to roll out. Cover closely 
and steam one hour, with a trivet under the 
pan to keep the apple from burning. Serve at 
once with lemon or molasses sauce. Puta 
large round plate over the pan; invert them, 
leaving the crust on the plate, with the apples 
at the top. Cut like a pie. The crust may be 
shortened,the apples sweetened with molasses, 
and then baked in the oven; and it is called 
Pandowdy.—{Mrs Lincoln. 

Baked Sour Apples.—Core and pate sour 
apples. Put them in a shallow earthen 
dish, fill the cavities with sugar mixed 
with grated lemon rind, add water to ‘cover 
the bottom of the dish. Bake in a very quick 
oven till soft, basting often with the syrup. 
{Mrs Lincoln. 

New England Apple Marmalade.—Pare, core 
and cut into thin slices, ripe tart apples, 
weigh them, and to each pound allow 
one pound granulated sugar and a_ gill 
of water. Put the sugar and water into a 
porcelain-lined kettle and when melted add 
the apples, and for each 2 ibs of apples add 
the grated yellow rind and juice of one 
lemon; simmer gently until the apples look 
clear. Cook over avery slow fire, watching 
carefully and stirring frequently to prevent 
scorching, put into glass jars and hermetical- 
ly seal.—[ Mrs Rorer. 

Canned Apples.—Cook in water or in syrup 
until tender. Then fill the jars with boiling 
syrup,straining it ii not clear.—[Mrs Lincoln. 

Apple Snow.—Three large tart apples, whites 
of 3 eggs, } cup powdered sugar, 4 cup jelly. 
Stew or steam the apples (cored and quarter- 
ed, but not pared), drain, and then rub them 
through a hair sieve. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff, add the sugar, beat again; add the 
apple, and beat till likesnow. Pile lightly in 
a glass dish, garnish with jelly or holly 
leaves. Serve with boiled custard.—[{Mrs 
Lincoln. 

Cider Jelly.—Take 1 package Cox’s gelatine; 
dissolve it in one pint cold water. When it is 
thoroughly dissolved, add one pint of cider 
and one quart boiling water (the cider must 
be sweet, and the very best); to this add, 
also, 2lbs best granulated sugar, a pinch of 
ground cinnamon, the juice of 2 lemons, and 
the grated peel of one. Let it come to the 
boiling point, strain and turn into molds. It 
must be kept in a cool place of course. This 
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Big, soft, absorbent Turkish Towels 

i} that measure 22 by 45 inches and 
have the long, luxurious loops that 
make a good “rub-down” a pleasure, 7 
$ At 19 cents each, 

or two for 35 cents. We pay the 
postage. 
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is not only an excellent dishin a general way, 
being as good as wine jelly and clear as am- 
ber, but it is unequaled in sickness where 
stimulants are prohibited. In warm weather 
it takes a little more gelatine to, the same 
amount of fluid than in cold weather.—{Mrs 
Justice Brewer, in the Columbian Memorial 
Cook Book. 
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The Unseen. 





I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if a chart were given. 
—[Emily Dickinson. 





Healthful Christian Exercises.—Jerome K. 
Jerome, in his Novel Notes in an _ in- 
teresting and suggestive chapter on the 
subject ‘‘Does man ever reform?’’ quotes 
a sermon he once heard at a Wesleyan re- 
vival meeting. The preacher tells his au- 
dience that they’ve all got the devil in- 
side of them, and can’t Ret rid of him. A 
fervent voice exclaims, ‘‘Not of oursel’s, but 
the Lord will help us.”? ‘But the Lord 
woan’t,’’ shouts the old preacher. ‘‘Doan’t 
’ee reckon on that, lad. Ye’ve got him, an’ 
ye’ve ot to keep him. Th’ Lord doan’t 
mean ‘ee to get rid of him. It arn’t good for 
’ee. Ye’ve just got to hug him tight. Doan’t 
let him go. Hold him fast and LAM IT 
INTO HIM. [I tell ’ee it’s good, healthful 
Christian exercise.’’ And the’author of Relig- 
io Medici says: ‘‘Behold witlin thee the 
long train of thy trophies, not without thee. 
Make the rage Lapithytes sleep, and 
centaurg within lie quiet. Chain wp the un- 
ruly legion of thy breast. Lead thine own 
captivity captive, and be Caesar within thy- 
self.’’—[M. Bourchier Sanford. 
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Velvet cape with ostrich feathers 
and imported passementerie; mght 
tan jacket trimmed with braid; silk 
waist with the new sleeve and 
white linen collar; rough cloth coat 
trimmed with brafd; coat fastened 
with frogs; cape braided, with 





bead trimming. 


THE LEADING FALL STYLES, AT A GLANCE 


Drawn Especially for This Journal from New York and Parisian Garments. 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Earnestness Brings Success.—To be success- 
ful, we must be earnest and diligent. Ido 
not mean that we must be sober and down- 
cast, but that we must be ardent, zealous and 
always striving after that which will ennoble 
us. Of course, we are expected to take recrea- 
tion and to enjoy ourselves atthe proper time, 
but each one should have some end or aim in 
view for which he must be ever earnestly 
striving. Many might be tempted to complain 
that this method would make life one contin- 
ual round of strife, but are we not happier 
when we are working for some end? Earnest- 
ness is the main constituent of Al- 
though we may not have gained the end which 
we aimed at, yet if we have striven earnestly 
for it, can we say that our lives have not been 
snecessful? I think not. For, by having ear- 
nestly tried, we have, in a certain sense, 
gained a victory; we have, in a measure, been 
successful.—| Maud. 


success. 


Training for Girls.—When a girl is 10 years 
old she should be given household duties to 
perform, according to her size and strength, 
for which a sum of money should be paid her 
weekly. She needs a little pocket money 
and the knowledge how to spend it judicious- 
ly, which can so well be given by a mother. 
She shonld be required to furnish a part of 
her wardrobe with this money. For instance, 
if she gets 10c a week, she should purchase ail 
her stockings, or all her gloves, as the mother 
may decide; and doing this under the moth- 
er’s supervision, she will soon learn to trade 
with judgment and economy. Of course the 
mother will see to it that the sum is sufficient 
to do this, and yet leave a trifle for the child 
to spend as she pleases. This will supply a 
healthy stimulus; it will give her a proper 
ambition and pride in her labor, and the 
ability to use money properly. <As she grows 
older, these household duties should be in- 
creased, with the proportionate increase of 

oney paid for the performance of them. I 
know of a lady who divided the wages of a 
servant between her two daughters. There is 
a systematic arrangement of their labor, 
which is done with a thoroughness anl alac- 
rity rarely found, either with a hired girl or 
with a daughter who feels that she has to 
do i1t,with nothing to encourage and stimulate 
her in the work.—[{ Brown-Eyes. 

How Children Are Poisoned.—Visit some 
school houses after a walk in the fresh air, 
and the odor is something disgusting. These 
unpleasant sensations come from want of 
greater ventilation. The air is vitiated by 
breaths and clothing. Many of the pupils 
scarcely know the luxury of a good bath and 
plenty of clean underclothing. Now, can the 
air be anything but bad under such circum- 
stances? If the windows are opened long the 
teacher and pupils take cold, and some are 
afraid and think they cannot stand the small- 
est breath of fresh air. A schoolroom 30 ft 
square and 8 feet high contains 7200 cubic ft 
of air. This room will seat 60 pupils. Allow- 
ing 10 cubic feet of air to each pupil per min- 
“te all the air in the room will be vitiated in 


12 minutes. Now, granting that every means 
is used regarding ventilation, and a goodly 
supply of soap and water to serub the floors 
instead of sweeping, a recess of five minutes 
ought to be given every hour, so that the 
children could move about, have the windows 
and doors wide open, and let them breathe in 
freely the pure air of nature, to repair their 
mental and physical condition. Effects are 
proportioned to causes, and if an atmosphere 
filed with 5 percent of carbonic acid will 
produce death in a few minutes, what must 
be the effect of breathing for 10, 20, or 40 years 
the much smaller proportion which must be 
in every inhabited room where there is nota 
constant incoming and outgoing of air? It must 
and does lower the standard of health and 
shorten our lives. Let a person who is in 
good health, with a sound nasal organ, take a 
brisk walk in the open air, then come at once 
into an inhabited room, and if there is any 
unpleasant odor, the air of that room is hurt- 
ful. How many dwelling, sitting-rooms, or 
bedrooms would pass such an ordeal in the 
early morning after being occupied all night? 
Bad air, being heavy, always sinks to the 
floor, and to be gotten rid of must be drawn 
from the floor, either by open fireplaces or 
some means of ventilation. A room 10 by 12 
contains 1440 cubie feet of air, the available 
oxygen of which is used up by one person in 
half an hour. What to breathe, then, becomes 
the great question.—{ David Summers. 
—EoEE 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

This week we have adopted anew alphabet. 
Figures are used to denote letters, and the 
sd#me figure always represents the same letter 
all through. The letter A is represented by a 
certain figure, and B is the fifth letter follow- 
ing, and so on through the alphabet. As I 
said last week, my next visit was to the poul- 
try yards, and I saw enough to write a whole 
column about, but I shall only tell you about 
10 of the finest kinds I saw. First were the 
11—14—19—22—25 2—8—2 1—13—23—1—22—14 
12—23—15—3—17, and there were more of these 
than of any other kind. The next that claimed 
my attention were the 17—1—8—6—25—12 11—21 
—5—18—20—23—22—22—25—17, and these were 
handsome fowls, I tell you. Next to them 
were the 10—1—4—4 2—25—3—19—18 10—5— 
18—22—5—13—17, a breed that I had never 
seen before, but which I admired very much. 
There were some 10—12—23—18—26—25 22—1— 
12—3—25—21—17 and some 10—8—5—15—3 22 
1—12—3—25—21—-17, which were also fine 
specimens, but I was not much interested in 
them. Next came the 15—5—1—21—9—5 20—1 
—15—3—17and next the 5—4—12—19—15—5—-18 9 
—25—25—17—25. These last birds I had never 
seen and I spent some time examining them, 
as I also did a pen of 9—23—8—20—25—18 2— 
12—25—5—17—5—18—22—17. As we were com- 
ing out, I stopped to look at some 25—9—21—2— 
22—19—5—18 12—5—10—10—19—22—17 that were 
the finest specimens I ever saw. From here 
we went to see the vegetables, and next week 
I will tell you what I saw there. 

- — - 

‘*There is a report that Buzbee has a large 
floating debt,’’ announced the cashier to the 
teller. ‘‘ Yes, sir, an $80,000 steam yacht.”’’ 





The Diver’s Farewell. 











How Mrs Diver kisses Mr Diver good-bye, 
so that Mr Diver’s toilet may not be disar- 
ranged. 

en 

**Do you know what is the largest building 
lien on record”?’’ asked Dukane of a lawyer 
friend. ‘‘No; do you?’’ ‘‘¥es.’’ ‘Well?’ 
‘*The leaning tower of Pisa.’’ 

A member of a wholesale firm, being annoy- 
ed at the constant muttering of his L[rish por- 
ter, sent for him. ‘‘See here, John, did it 
ever occur to you that your constant talk and 
muttering is a great annoyance to people that 
happen to be around? Why on earth do you 
chatter away to yourself, anyhow ?”’ 

**Shure, I have two reasons fer doin’ that.’’ 

‘*Two reasons! Well, what are they?’’ 

**One of them is that I lvike ter talk to 
sinsible man and the other is that I loike 
hear a sinsible man talk.”’ 


a 
ter 


Johnson: Doan’t un- 
dollar beant as 
Let me elucidate. 
yo’ 


Killing an Argument 
derstand why a_silber 
good as a gole dollar, hey? 
Now, s’pose I borrowed a gole dollar of 
one day, an’ paid yo’ back wid fifty cents, 
what would yo’ say? Jackson: Golly! I'd 
I nebber expected any ob it back! 


iiss 


say 


The actor Holland was playing, sore against 
his will, one of Arthur’s knights in the _per- 
formance of Elaine. ‘‘ Holland,’’ said a friend 
ashe came off after his first **vou 
don’t look happy in that helmet of yours, for 
a fact!’’ ‘*Happy!’’ groaned Holland. 
**T’ve had just one thought under that hel- 
met, and that was the wonder why a man in 
his senses should have ever gone about with 
a —— tomato can on his head!’’ 


scene, 


Farmer’s Wife: I hope you are not afraid 
of work. Tramp (uneasily): I ain’t exactly 
afraid, mum; but [I always feel fidgety when 
there’s anything like that about. 


Mrs Talkalot: What does make 
so much in your sleep, Joseph? 

Joseph: Gosh! It’s the only chance I ever 
get. 


talk 


you 





Not even “pearl glass” or 





‘‘pearl top’ lamp-chimneys 


are right, unlessof right shape 


See 


and size for your lamp. 
“Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, maker of 


tough glass. 
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